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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE HOUSE OF YoRKE,” ‘f‘ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC, 


CHAPTER X.—A GOOD-BYE. 


FORTUNE seemed to have quite turned in favour of the Percys. 
Mr. Fronset was intimately acquainted with the editor of the 
chief paper in Canning, and had seen him on passing through the 
town. When Clara told him then of her cousin’s situation and 
plans, he immediately perceived a way of assisting him. This 
editor, a Mr. Blake, would like to have a foreign correspondent, 
and was also in immediate need of an assistant editor for a few 
months. It might be possible to procure the place for Francis 
Percy. Mr. Fronset lost no time in recommending him, and the 
result was that Francis made his first literary engagement by 
means of this new friend. 

It was not a very great help, but it was something; and the 
young man entered at once upon his duties. He had to go into 
the city early in the morning, and stay all day ; but he went joy- 
fully and thankfully, delighted with the prospect of independence, 
and with his new employment. 

Mr. Fronset said that the preparations for the young man’s first 
setting out reminded him of Wilkie’s picture of preparing Moses 
for the Fair, except that there were not so many figures. 
Martha, her face glowing with mingled good-will and self-com- 
placency, stood holding a little package containing the choicest 
luncheon that she could devise, while the mother deliberated in 
which of her son’s pockets it should be placed, and Clara pre- 
sented a tiny bottle of wine that was of a sort reserved for special 
occasions. 
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Francis affected to laugh a little at their cares, as men fre- 
quently do affect to laugh at the anxious over-service of women, 
even when they are most gratified by it; but they touched his 
heart deeply, and he resolved that, since these two women left 
nothing undone of woman’s labour and affection for him, he would 
be true and grateful to them in all the cares of a son and brother. 

That evening he came back with a roll of newspapers, which 
he would have to examine and make extracts from before he 
slept. 

“There go our beautiful garden days, drowned in ink,” he said 
to Clara. ‘“ The printer’s devil has entered our Eden.” 

“Never mind,” she replied cheerfully ; “Aunt Marian and I 
will help you with all that sort of work, so that you may have 
your hours at home for recreation. We will not allow you to 
become a drudge. And besides, sir, you are to burn no ‘mid- 
night oil, recollect. I will lock up the candles and lamps if you 
begin to do such a thing.” 

The young man looked at her with loving eyes, that left no 
thanks unexpressed. It always pleased him when she spoke of 
her house as his home. It was she who had rolled the stone out 
of his path, and made ascent easy. It was her hand he felt in 
every friendly hand outstretched to him. How beautiful, bright, 
and strong she was! Whenever she called out, there was help 
for him. 

He had come late to dinner, in spite of their waiting, and now 
sat at the table with Clara—his mother and Mr. Fronset walking 
up and down outside the windows, glancing in now and then as 
they passed. The table cleared, the two sat leaning over the 
papers, their heads close together, Clara’s white hand on the 
page, and pointing here and there to some item or passage which 
her cousin marked. She knew far more of editorial work than 
he did, and what would suit the readers of the Canning Herald. 

The lamp shone fully in their faces and on their hair, where, 
from time to time, the short sunny locks touched the chestnut 
braids. They were too intent on their occupation to be aware 
that the two outside had paused, and were leaning in at an open 
window and observing them. 

Mrs. Percy’s expression was complacent, and a little mis- 
chievous. The scene pleased her, evidently. But it was not 
so easy to read the meaning of the face beside her. It observed 
calmly, yet there was something of kcenness in the steady gaze. 

Francis was the first to perceive them, and put away his papers. 
“ Half-an-hour will finish all I have to do,” he said, “and I had 
better finish in my chamber. I must not begin by making you 
neglect anyone else. It would be a poor return for Mr. Fronsct’s 
kindness if I should make his hostess forget him.” 

“To be sure!” Clara replied in a hasty whisper, rising as she 
spoke, and going to the window. “The daughter of a literary 
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man may be pardoned if she fancies that she knows something of 
literary matters,” she said. “I have been giving advice to Francis.” 

She was troubled for a moment by the look in Mr. Fronset’s 
face when she approached him. His eyes seemed to penetrate 
her soul, and read all that it contained.. They interrogated and 
searched; but what was the motive or what the result she 
could not have said. 

“Your advice would be excellent, I am sure,” he said quietly, 
looking away ; “and your cousin is very fortunate in having such 
assistance.” 

Later, when she was alone, that look of his came back and 
haunted her. She had not lacked admirers and offers of mar- 
riage, and was not very slow to perceive the interest that she 
might excite; but Mr. Fronset had been so sober a friend that 
she had never suspected him. Besides, it seemed to her so short 
a time since the death of his wife, though it was really two years, 
that she had looked on him as still a mourner. The doubt dis- 
turbed her. Hitherto her father had been the medium by which 
all such affairs had been presented to her, and she shrank from 
having to face them alone. The prospect of having a lover, then, 
made her tremble. 

Yet she did not say to herself that Mr. Fronset might be a 
lover. He merely reminded her of what she would feel if she 
were to have a lover. “He is such a good friend,” she said to 
herself. “He has known mea great many years, and is interested 
in me for papa’s sake. And how very kind he has been to 
Francis! There is, surely, nothing else.” 

Nevertheless, her manner to him changed a little from that 
moment, and he felt it. Before, there had been no sign of any 
barrier between them, because she had not thought of his passing 
a certain point in their intimacy, and all things had seemed to 
him possible ; now, cordial and scrupuiously friendly as she was, 
he was conscious that if he should pass that point, he would find 
himself confronted by a wall not easy to scale nor to throw 
down. Not easy—that did not so much matter to him, for he 
Was patient. But was the wall impregnable as well as difficult ? 
That remained to be proved. 

Mr. Fronset was not ignorant of the danger to his hopes from 
Clara’s association with her cousin, but he was too noble for 
jealousy. It did not seem to him a suitable match; but if she 
should wish it, he would find no fault. 

“She ought to know best what will make her happy,” he 
thought, and watched the two together—how they smiled involun- 
tarily at sight of each other, or when their eyes met, a smile full 
of affectionate confidence; and how much they had to say to each 
other. They looked so well side by side, too. His idea of hus- 
band and wife had been of a fresh young creature leaning on and 
looking up to one older and stronger than herself, like a flower 
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nestling against a tree trunk. Was it the correct idea? he asked 
himself now ; and remembered Cupid and Psyche, Romeo and 
Juliet, the fair boy and girl lovers, who loved to death and 
immortality. 

It was not a pleasant train of thought for a man of forty-two 
years of age, who hopes to win a girl nearly twenty years younger 
than himself, and it left a shade on his face, and made him a 
little slower of speech than usual. But not one tinge of bitter- 
ness nor impatience mingled with his pain. His was the gentle- 
ness of strength, governed by reason ; and the wounded tender- 
ness of his heart bled silently, incapable of anger or complaint. 
He talked kindly with Francis, and thought the best he could 
of him. 

It was not hard to think well of Francis Percy in those days. 
He was bright, intelligent, and happy. He liked their visitor, 
and looked up to him, as a very young man is likely to look up 
to one who, though older than himself, still is not old. Whatever 
may have been his estimate of himself, and he certainly was not 
too humble, he had been too well educated by his mother to be 
guilty of presumption or self-sufficiency, and the constant de- 
ference and affection which he displayed toward the elder 
gentleman were very fascinating. Nor were his beauty, grace, 
and talent without their effect in heightening the moral charm. 

Mr. Fronset was not aware how his friendliness toward her 
cousin raised him in Clara Danese’s esteem. Her only half- 
acknowledged misgiving that possibly he might be in a position 
to be jealous made him seem very generous to her. 

“He is one of the best men in the world—kind, courageous, 
and loyal,” she said to her aunt. “He is one of those persons 
whom you wish to retain near you all your life. There was no 
one whom my father valued more.” 

“ He is fine-looking, too,” Mrs. Percy added. 

The two gentlemen were walking, arm-in-arm, on the e¢reen 
before the cottage. “And for a strong piece of Nature’s handi- 
work, he is rather uncommonly finely finished. Have you 
observed? His brows are exquisite, so smoothly shaded, and so 
clear; his teeth are beautiful, and his hands well shaped. I 
notice those points in a man more than I do his general good 
looks. He is very pleasing, certainly.” 

The gentlemen walked toward the house; and as Mr. Fronsct 
glanced in Clara’s face, he caught the expression with which she 
had listened to her aunt’s praise of him. It showed that she was 
pleased with him. 

A blush sprang to his face, and a smile, sunny and swect, 
trembled around his mouth. In that instant he determined to 
speak to her without delay. What cowardice it would be to let 
another man carry her off, when perhaps he might win her by 
speaking ! 
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“You promised to show me a cave on the shore,” he said to 
her. “Is not this a good hour to see it ?” 

She went to them immediately. “There couldn’t be a better 
time. The sunlight is off, and the place will have as fine a blue 
as the cave of Capri.” 

Francis took his hand from Mr. Fronset’s arm, and said that 
he must return to his papers. “I will leave you two to go 
together,” he said. 

Mr. Fronset had expected this; but Clara uttered a hasty 
little exclamation. “TI will help you later, Francis.” 

He shook his head. “No; I shall not allow you to do my 
work this evening. Besides, you know I have seen the cave. 
Another besides, the rock you see it from is only large enough 
for two.” 

She would not insist. That would have been to betray the 
fear she was ashamed of feeling, and half doubted if she had 
any reason for. 

“ Speaking of Capri reminds me that I have not told you all 
my plans,” she said, as they walked down to the south shore of 
the Point. “I am going to Europe this fall with Aunt Marian 
and Francis. I have always wanted to go, but poor father could 
not bear the sea voyage. I think we may start about the first of 
October.” , 

He made no reply whatever. The announcement was discon- 
certing, and he needed a moment to set his thoughts in order. 
Meantime, he gave Clara his hand to help her down the rocks. 
She glanced in his face, and saw it so quiet that she half doubted 
if he had heard her. 

“I do not wonder at your resolution,” he said presently. “ All 
your friends have been abroad, and your life has been a very 
confined one. You are quite right in going.” 

She breathed freely. “Here we are at the wonderful cave,” 
she said ; “and here is the blue light waiting for us. But the sky 
is too rosy for a pure blue. It is violet—see !” 

They had gone out on to a little reef, uncovered now at ebb- 
tide, whence they could look back into the cave. In some lights 
the colour of it was a deep blue; but now its glassy floor shone 
a rich violet, that was reflected on the rocky walls. These walls, 
wet with a perpetual dew, were like a clouded mirror, and gave 
back softly every colour of the wave below. 

They stood on their narrow platform, and looked about them. 

“ The sea is so sensitive,” Clara said. “It feels every mood of 
the sky. All the trees and mountains in the world cannot make 
its shadow cold, if there is a glow anywhere in the heavens. It 
has a sort of intuition.” 

“The sea loves the sky,” responded her companion. “ Your 
cave is very pretty,” he added. “If I were a Catholic, I should 
want to set a little shrine in the farther end, with a statuette of 
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Mary, Star of the Sea, and an ever-burning lamp before it. Let 
me help you up the rocks. You will wet your feet here. Are 
they wet now? Then come with me a moment to the look-out 
rock. I must go away to-morrow, and I would like to look off 
over the Atlantic again.” 

They walked down to the farthest point, where the sea came 
in to right and left so closely that it seemed a single wave might 
snap the narrow isthmus behind them, and leave their rock an 
island. 

“I wish that you would let me go to Europe with you,” the 
gentleman said suddenly. “I cannot bear that you should leave 
me behind, Clara !” 

It had come. He turned toward her as he spoke, and there 
was pleading in his eyes and passion in his voice. He did not 
wait for an answer; did not wish to hear the answer that her 
embarrassment and shrinking seemed to threaten him with, but 
went on hastily: “Ido not ask you to promise now to marry 
me, though you must understand what I wish for. I only ask to 
go with you, not to lose sight of you, and to have you think 
deliberately whether you had best accept me as your husband, 
whether you can really prefer me after having weighed me with 
others. May I go with you?” 

“T think that you had better not,” she said, in a low voice, 
looking down. 

“ Because you have already decided against me?” he demanded 
quickly. 

“Because absence is a better test than constant companion- 
ship,” she replied ; “and because I wish to be free. You know 
how I value you—how sorry I would be to give you any pain. 
Let us say no more on the subject. I do not wish to promise 
myself to anyone yet, nor to have anyone seek me.” 

He said nothing, but stood looking steadily off over the water. 

“You are not angry with me ?” she asked, after a moment. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “ How long will you stay in 
Europe ?” 

“That depends a good deal on Cousin Francis. If he should 
come back at the end of a year or two, of course his mother would 
wish to return with him, and I should naturally accompany her. 
She is all the chaperon I have, you know.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are in a position to lead, instead of 
following,” he remarked drily. 

“T do lead in proposing to go to Europe. Still, it is a great 
pleasure to lead where I know they wish to go, or where their 
interests call them. I am quite free, but they are not. It is my 
pleasure to have their company ; and as I have nothing to bind 
me anywhere, I go where they ought to go, and am only too 
happy in being able to assist them. I do not know what I should 

> » 
do without them. 
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“Yes ; it is a mutual benefit, doubtless,” he replied sadly, feel- 
ing that his remark had displeased her ; feeling that where there 
might be a difference, she would surely take their part. “Let us 
goin. The air is a little damp.” 

Yet when she went in, he returned alone and walked for nearly 
an hour on the seashore. It was in vain to persist. She had 
given him the strongest proof that there was no love in her heart 
for him ; for an involuntary championship is an infallible accom- 
paniment of love, and often one of its first signs. 

“TI must be just as friendly as I was before, and get away as 
soon as I can,” he said. “And I mustn’t stay out here mooning 
about any longer, and making her feel uncomfortable.” 

With that he went in. Clara sat by a window from which she 
could have seen him as he pursued his lonely walk on the shore, 
and Mrs. Percy sat at the piano playing some of Chopin’s music. 
She had been an uncommonly fine pianist in her days of pros- 
perity, and her hands, grown soft and supple again, were recalling 
their former skill. 

There was a sigh from the sea at one side, and a sigh from the 
woods at the other, and between the two rippled these fairylike, 
plaintive strains, 

Music is a spur on whatever passion is uppermost. Mr. Fronset 
crossed the room to where Clara sat, and bent over her. “I wish 
to say good-night and good-bye now,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Don’t speak to me again, please. I shall walk into the city 
to-night, and you will say good-bye to your aunt and cousin for 
me. And, Clara, I have not given you up; and I will not. 
Beware how you suffer yourself to be drawn into a hasty, foolish 
marriage with anyone. Think well before you throw me away. 
I will give you time to decide, but I will not give you time to 
forget me. I shall follow you to Europe. Say good-bye now.” 

She held out her hand to him, and murmured a low “ good-bye,” 
without looking up. She had been thinking sadly that she had 
lost his friendship. 

A moment later he was gofte. 


CHAPTER XI.—FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


FRANCIS PERCY’S employment in Canning led to his making a 
good many acquaintances there, and improving those already 
made. Father O’Mara gave him a cordial invitation to dine 
every day with him. The young man declined the dinners, but 
frequently went into the priest’s house on his way home. 

“You cannot see too much of Father O’Mara,” his cousin said 
to him. “ He is good company in every sense of the word. And 
you may be sure that when he asks you, he will be glad to see 
you. He never makes insincere compliments.” 
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There was another invitation given to the youthful editor, 
which he did not mention at home. Mrs. M‘Cloud had had, or 
had found, occasion to go to the office of the Hera/d to speak of 
certain necessary advertisements regarding the property she had 
received from her grandfather, and Francis had called upon her 
on the same business. He spoke of this first exchange of visits 
to his mother and cousin, and gave them Mrs. M‘Cloud’s compli- 
ments. But Clara had received them so coldly, and had asked in 
so evidently displeased a way why the lady did not intrust such 
business to her lawyer, that he thought best not to refer to the 
subject again. Yet, as time went on, and he found himself, half 
willingly, half unwillingly, a frequent visitor at the house on 
Mountain Rock, and at last, when he yielded and went there every 
day to a noon breakfast, he was sorry for the concealment that had 
now become a necessity. It was too late to tell, except in the 
way of a confession ; and he concealed it quite as carefully from 
Father O'Mara as from his own family. Nor was this all: for it 
was not long before he went through by-streets to reach the 
house, and watched his opportunity to enter, as he thought, un- 
seen. It was no one’s business, he assured himself, yet he did 
not care to be gossiped about, nor to have his mother and Clara 
lecture him. 

He was far more gossiped about than he was aware, and every 
one of his stolen visits was watched, the more that it was stolen. 
Yet, had he known, he was no longer sufficiently master of him- 
self to break off the intimacy. 

It is not for us to describe the downward path of a fascinated 
boy, nor to imagine by what wiles he may have been entangled, 
blinded, and ruined. Suffice it to say that when, with the first 
September frosts, the delicate flowers of his New England home 
withered and died, the spring and summer of his heart passed 
with them, never to return. 

At the Point, they observed nothing except that he was more 
gay than formerly, and, possibly, not so gentle. He was also 
more prompt and hurried. There was no more lingering on the 
shore or under the stars; no more of that peaceful silence in which 
people think together instead of talking together ; no more of the 
thousand and one little confidences. Yet he was bright, obliging, 
and, by fits and starts, affectionate. He worked more at home, 
too, writing and reading half the night, in spite of expostulations. 

At last the story of his entanglement reached the ears of 
Father O’Mara: not as a surmise or hint, but definitely, and with 
details and proofs that left no room for doubt. Neither was 
there room to hope that Francis was unaware of his danger, or of 
the remark he had excited. His careful concealment of his visits, 
and the length of time they had endured, proved that he knew 
quite well what he was about. 

The priest was confounded, and even more doubtful what to 
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do than distressed by the evident necessity of doing some- 
thing. 

It is always difficult for anyone but a meddler to know just 
how far the desire to prevent mischief may allow him to interfere 
in the affairs of a person over whom he has no authority. The 
meddler has no such difficulty. He is constantly hearing some 
loud call of duty which commands him to busy himself in the 
affairs of another; and the fact that he may make more mischief 
than he prevents, does not dampen his ardent zeal, any more than 
his self-confidence is disturbed by any doubts as to his right to 
interfere, even with every probability of being able to prevent 
harm. 

Father O’Mara was not one of this sort. He attended strictly 
to his own business, and he knew where his business began and 
where it ended. He acknowledged the right of his people to 
keep secrets from him, so long as they honestly confessed their 
sins at the proper time; and, pastor though he was, he sometimes 
held his peace for awhile with the wrongdoer, believing it better 
to wait a little for the sinner’s conscience to speak, if it would. 
“ The best conversion is that which begins from within,” he was 
wont to say. But when he did speak, he spoke strongly, and he 
spoke to all alike. A transgressor was to him a transgressor, 
and nothing more. He did not take into consideration the coat 
on his back, nor the money in his pocket. 

This transgressor, however, was one for whom he had con- 
ceived an almost fatherly affection; and the woman was one 
whom from the first he had distrusted and disliked. He found 
himself, then, in danger of being unjust. 

“ Think before you speak, Father O'Mara,” he said to himself; 
“for the wound of a sharp word leaves a scar.” 

If he did not speak, however, he acted, and took good care that 
for several days Francis Percy should not visit Mrs. M‘Cloud. 
His mode of preventing it was by visiting her himself at the hour 
when alone Francis could go, or by sending another person on 
some pretext. 

“TI cannot imagine what has procured me the honour of a 
visit from Father O’Mara,” Mrs. M‘Cloud said, when he entered 
the first time. “I thought you had quite deserted me.” 

She knew instantly what had brought him, and hated him for 
coming, but gave him a smiling welcome notwithstanding. 

He tried to be civil. “I have so little time to visit. But I 
imagine you will soon leave Canning, and I certainly owe a 
leave-taking to the last representative of a family from whom I 
have never experienced anything but courtesy.” 

“Tam, indeed, the last,” she said, assuming a little pathetic 
manner which was very pretty ; “and you may well imagine that 
it would be too painful for me to remain here long. I am, indeed, 
only kept now by business. This is nota house easy to let nor to 
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sell, and I am unwilling to leave it until I shall have done one or 
the other. The thought has occurred to me more than once that 
you might solve the difficulty for me. It would be a good posi- 
tion here for a convent, and this great rambling house a good 
beginning for a community, and a school or hospital. Have you 
no idea of having nuns in Canning ?” 

Father O’Mara’s face brightened an instant, only to cloud 
again as quickly. He shook his head. “I wish I could have 
them, and have this place for them,” he said ; “ but that is impos- 
sible. We are too poor to undertake such an enterprise for 
many years yet, unless some charitable person should give us an 
unexpected help.” 

“ But little by little,” she urged. 

He shook his head again. “I have resolved to incur no debi 
for the church,” he said firmly. “It is doing evil that good may 
come, to my mind. When the Lord is ready, we shall have what 
we want, and I will not take upon myself to hurry His day. If 
I were to go in debt for this place, I should lose my own tran- 
quillity of mind, which I ought to preserve for the sake of my 
people, and I should have to talk to them of money when | 
should talk of religion. I know their generosity well, and their 
enthusiasm for everything connected with their faith, and that 
each one of them would bring me his or her little hoard, and 
offer it with a glad heart. But what if want were to come upon 
them? No, I must guard them against their own gencrosity, 
and wait the time of the Lord.” 

Yet in speaking he sighed, and glanced over the large, ram- 
bling pile, so homelike and comfortable, and so fitted for divided 
employments—so lifted out of the world, too, into the pure air 
and silence of the skies. 

He had found Mrs. M‘Cloud in the garden, and they had re- 
mained there. 

She echoed his sigh. “I don’t know what I am to do then,” 
she said. “What with taxes and insurance, the place is an ex- 
pense ; and I really cannot think of living in it. Grandpapa, 
who was always afraid of fire here, had the house insured before 
he died, but I have just had to pay taxes on it. But, excuse me; 
I am boring you with my business affairs, which cannot possibly 
interest you.” 

She shut her mouth, and looked at him, making no effort to 
speak of anything else ; and her look was an invitation to him to 
go away. Its scarcely veiled defiance showed that she had pene- 
trated his motive in coming. 

But he did not go. He had caught sight of a familiar figure 
coming round a near turn of the road, and had als» seen, on 
passing the dining-room window, a table delicately prepared for 
two persons. He resolved to wait. 

Time passed, but no one came. He heard no ring of the door- 
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bell, and no step on the garden-walk ; yet when fifteen minutes 
had passed, he saw the slight figure of Francis Percy return the 
way he had come, and knew by the flushed cheeks and angrily 
sparkling eyes of Mrs. M‘Cloud that she also had seen. 

“T suppose it is useless for me to ask you to breakfast with 
me,” she said, when he rose to take leave shortly after. “ You 
have, doubtless, some ofer duty to perform,” with a bitter em- 
phasis. 

He bowed, and bid her good-bye, without any further compli- 
ments. 


CHAPTER XII.—A FAREWELL TALK. 


“ AFTER all, Lam no longer a baby, that I should be watched or 
forced to give an account of all my actions,” Francis Percy said 
to himself as he walked homeward that night, after having lost 
his visit at noon-day. “I shall answer no questions, and listen to 
no lectures.” 

Neither questions nor lectures awaited him when he entered 
that calm retreat which but three months before had seemed to 
him an earthly paradise. Its fresh, bright air, violet with twilight, 
came to meet him with a caressing touch ; his mother stood in a 
window watching for him, and leaned out to kiss him as he 
passed ; and Clara gave him her hand with the same frank affec- 
tion in her smile which he had always found there. They knew 
nothing. 

He breathed more freely seeing this, and began to talk with a 
feverish gaicty. Yet later, when he and Clara went out for the 
walk they had been in the habit of taking together every evening, 
he became silent. A cloud fell over his spirit as suddenly as a 
visible mantle might have fallen on his shoulders. The solemn 
night, with the stars and the sea, and still more, perhaps, the 
pure and trusting soul of her who walked beside him, shamed his 
excitement, and the evil infatuation which had caused it. He 
felt that distate which the sinner who is not hardened must feel 
when, his temptation removed, or silent for the moment, he per- 
ceives sin as it is—an illusion; and that terror which seizes on one 
who knows that he is an enemy of God. 

Clara perceived something of his mood without commenting 
on it, and remained silent awhile, studying how best she might 
speak to him. 

“T am as black as ever Saul was,” he said presently ; “and the 
music of mother’s piano, instead of helping me, makes me nervous 
What a tinkling thing a piano is after all! Let’s go down farthe: 
on the shore, and try the Atlantic.” 

They went to the water’s edge, and, standing there, Clara laic 
her hand on her cousin’s arm. She wished to express sympathy, 
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and did not know what words to use. A misgiving and fear had 
taken possession of her. 

“What miserable creatures we are!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“We do not even know what we wish for, what we love, nor what 
we hate. We are too weak to be delighted with anything long.” 

“ Say, rather, that everything earthly is too weak to delight us 
long,” she replied gently. “ You wouldn't reproach the humming- 
bird because it stays but a moment at a flower. Its tremulous 
wings sustain it there till the honey is all gone, then it flies away. 
Why should it stay longer? We are as strong as we need to be.” 

“You excuse persons for tiring of those they have been pleased 
with?” he asked, stooping to skip a stone over the smooth 
sca. 

“T was not thinking of persons,” she replied briefly. “ He is, 
then, tired of this place, and of me,” she thought. 

“T almost always end by disliking those I have taken a violent 
fancy to,” he pursued. 

“ Naturally,” she returned. “A violent fancy is a fire of straw.” 

“ How strange the sea is under the moon!” he said abruptly. 
“Tt looks as if a cloth of silver had been spread over it, and the 
waves were rolling underneath. There isn’t the smallest ripple 
nor speck of foam, only those crawling undulations. I wonder if 
tt would be hard to paint, if one were an artist, a picture all 
black and silver.” 

“It might be easier to paint it than to make people believe it 
natural. Besides, it is too stern and melancholy. My father 
always said that there is not so much difference between the 
lights of the north and the south as between their shadows ; and 
that the shadows of Italy and Spain have a velvety richness 
which we never see here.” 

He did not care to speak of Europe. It was a subject which, 
for reasons of his own, he had avoided during the last few weeks. 
But he looked across the water toward that invisible land, and 
half longed, half dreaded to see it. 

“T have been fancying a splendid barge floating over this silvery 
ocean toward us,’ Clara said after a moment, in a voice as 
dreamy as her fixed eyes were. “It should be a contrast to the 
scene, and come like a vision through the centre of it. It should 
be full of colour, flags, a canopy, and profuse drapery, all rich- 
hued, and softened only by the night, not hidden by it. Here 
and there, where a light struck, it should glow with purple, or 
crimson, or gold. In the high prow should burn a rose-coloured 
lamp. As it moves, all the water about catches the tinges of it, 
rippling off in colours that fade softly again into the pure silver 
far away. Would it not be beautiful? I can almost see the 
water dripping from its broad oars.” 

“I cannot imagine anything so gay,” her cousin replied. “If 
I were looking for any sort of vessel, it would be such as that of 
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the Ancient Mariner, or it would be that of Charon, stealing up 
here unseen of you, and beckoning me to step on board.” 

“Charon has too much good sense to come here on any such 
errand,” Clara replied quietly, not much distressed by the gloomy 
figure. To her mind Francis had simply got on his blue 
spectacles, as she called his occasional moments of obscured 
cheerfulness. “And do you know,” she added, “ there is a part 
of the River Tay, just above Canning, where the lumber mills 
are, that they have named very wittily. It is so full of lath- 
edgings from the mill, that the channel is narrowed to a mere 
sluice of water. When the season is dry, it is a saying that two 
people can go out on the lath-edgings from opposite banks, and 
shake hands across the river. It is a narrow and shady place 
between two high banks. Well, they call that the River Styx, 
which isn’t bad, either as a pun or a description.” 

“I have noticed,” Francis said, “that the people of Canning 
all seem to understand classical and literary allusions remarkably 
well, which has surprised me in such a town.” 

“It is all owing to Mr. George Arnold,” his cousin replied. 
“See what one person can do to cultivate a community! He 
was literary, and he travelled when he was a young man. On 
his return to Canning, he leavened the whole rather sordid lump 
with his own tastes. He established a circulating library, and 
had the best books in it; he gave lectures himself, and procured 
lecturers from the large cities ; he got plaster casts, or drawings, 
or photographs of the most celebrated works of art, and exhibited 
them ; he made it the fashion to read. Such a taste once excited 
takes care of itself. No one goes back to ignorance from culture. 
Canning calls itself a literary town; and I have heard famous 
orators say that they have never spoken to more, intelligent 
audicnces than they have had here.” 

Francis Percy was skipping stones over the water like a boy, 
and did not seem to have heard his cousin’s eulogy of Canning. 
When it was ended, he tossed a large stone with a splash that 
threw the bright drops up into the air, and sent a succession of 
rings trembling out over that tranquil mirror. 

“It is probable that I may have to go to New York next 
week,” he said, without looking at his companion. “I have an 
offer from a daily paper there to be either foreign correspondent 
or assistant editor. ‘They would like to talk with me, and it is 
better that I should see them.” 

Clara looked at him in surprise. It was the first time that 
he had made any arrangement in his affairs without consulting 
them, and it struck her painfully. It was not the first time that 
a misgiving had entered her mind that the perfect confidence of 
their “garden days,” as they called them, was over; but it was 
the first strong proof she had received that her misgiving was 
not without reason. But she reflected immediately that it is not , 
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usually a man’s way to be very communicative to women as to 
his affairs, that her cousin’s former confidence had been an 
enforced one, since he could do nothing without her aid, and 
that he would naturally feel some pride in being able to think 
for himself. 

“You will, of course, do what is best for your interests,” she 
said ; “ but we shall be sorry to have you leave us. I hope, too, 
that you will make no engagement to stay in America, for that 
would quite break up our fine European plans.” 

“Oh! I shall go to Europe, of course,” he replied rather care- 
lessly, even with a touch of arrogance. 

She was silent again, wondering what had come over him, 
fecling, too, a momentary touch of haughtiness and displeasure 
at the tone he had taken. Surely she had not entered into his 
affairs from curiosity, that he should exclude her so cavalicrly. 

“I can settle nothing now till I have seen those people,” he 
said, more quietly. “I cannot cross the ocean with the money 
I have earned this summer, nor consent to take the little my 
mother receives for her writings. I want you to sce, Clara, that 
she spends it all for herself.” 

His thought for his mother, and the tone of feeling in which 
he spoke of her, atoned for his former arrogance. His cousin 
replied with kind assurances, and was reconciled to him. 

“So you think that a sudden liking is a fire of straw?” he said 
abruptly, after a moment. “What is your opinion of Romeo 
and Juliet ?” 

“They killed themselves in their first enthusiasm,” she replied. 
“Tf they had lived, they would probably have quarrciled. He 
was not faithful, and she was stygng-willed. They wouldn’t have 
lived in peace for a year.” 

“They were happy while they did live,” he exclaimed. 
“They were not always thinking of the proprieties, and of what 
people might say. I like that. It is the southern nature. You 
of the north are so calculating.” 


“Are we calculating 2?” she asked, with a quict sadness, in 
dD E ’ i 
which there was something of reproach. “If we are so, we 
o 
calculate for others as much as for ourselves. But I deny that 
affection is less ardent here than at the south. Only it begins 


differently. It begins with sentiment instead of sensation. It 
is like a dawn of day over a mountain. First the higher airy 
summit of the nature is touched with light ; then the glory steals 
downward and wraps the whole being. When it passcs, it follows 
the same way. The passions grow dim and are forgotten with 
age, like the mountain base with night, and love steals up the 
soul, and fades out of the eyes that with their last living glance 
seck the object of their faithful worship.” 

Her voice trembled a little, and she ceased abruptly. 

Francis had listened attentively, with his head bowed down. 
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It was the first time that he had heard her speak of love. When 
she had ended, he bent lower, took her hand, and kissed it. 

“ How I wish I could love someone in that way!” he said. 

She was silent a moment, but he had no more to say. “Let 
us go in,” she said then ; “ it is growing chilly.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FATHER O’MARA’S GENTLE HINT. 


THE next Sunday was one of those splendid autumn days which 
are seen in their perfection only in New England, and a picture 
of which might be proudly set beside any magnificence of earth 
and heavens that the south can boast. The deep blue zenith of 
the bright and cloudless sky sank earthward in perfect grada- 
tions of pale blue, silver, and violet, till it touched the earth in an 
unbroken ring of rich purple. A purple haze that was not mist 
lay over the distant mountains, till their outlines melted to softer 
than cloud-shapes, and crept in from the horizon, allowing the 
nearer hills to be half distinct, and the nearest to shine through 
a delicate, transparent film, like jewelled odalisques through their 
gauze veils. The trees had “turned,” and through the subdued 
brilliancy of the warm and motionless air, carpets of crimson 
maples lay spread out in the valley, or single trees burned in 
vivid flame among the sombre evergreens. Here and there the 
oaks showed their solid purple, which seemed carved in porphyry ; 
and there was a light sprinkling of vines, coloured with yellow, 
green, or fine scarlet. The elm avenues of Canning were of an 
intense gold, and the palmy tufts of the mountain ashes were all 
sprinkled with red and yellow. The landscape would have been 
too gorgeous but for the softening atmosphere in which it was 
set. This same atmosphere crept under the pines, showing its 
dim violet at only a few paces distance, and could be seen from 
one end of the Point to the other. It was as if all Nature were 
burning incense to the Lord, and every leaf, and flower, and 
noss-cup were acenser. The ocean was the ocean of Milton’s 
Nativity Hymn :— 


‘* While birds of calm sit brooding on the cl 


The three from Foamy Point walked into Canning to Mass, 
which was at a later hour, now that the weather had become 
cool. Moreover, there was now a sermon every Sunday, and it 
might be considered a slight if they should not go to listen to it. 
Clara went with her aunt and cousin, having been so displeased 
with the sermon preached by the Episcopal rector, Mr. Cleave- 
land, the Sunday before, that she declared she would never go 
to hear him again. 
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She whispered the story to her aunt as they walked on to- 
gether, Francis lingering behind, wrapped in his own thoughts. 

“ Mr. Cleaveland took the Magdalen as his subject,” she said ; 
“but it was the Magdalen before her conversion, What she 
became afterwards did not interest him apparently. He seemed 
to forget that what made her an object to remember and to 
mention was her tears, her penitence, and her penances. He saw 
only her evil fascinations. Besides, addressing her as if she had 
been there before him, he threw himself, as it were, at her fect, 
begging her to have compassion on him, and not lure him aside 
from the path of rectitude. He painted her as all-powerful, as a 
creature whom the saints cannot resist; and one would have 
believed to hear him, that no man on earth was able to frown at 
the smiles of a wicked woman. I was never more disgusted. I 
could scarcely sit the sermon through. I have no respect for, 
and no confidence in a man of the world who would talk so ; 
and for a clergyman to preach such doctrine, is a wicked shame. 
A woman such as he described, if such had been present, would 
have thought that she had been eulogized, and would have left 
the church with the step of a conqueror. It isn’t a very agree- 
able subject, but I would like to hear how Father O’Mara would 
treat it.” 

Clara did not say so to her aunt, but there had been a listener 
to Mr. Cleaveland’s sermon, whose proud and confident expres- 
sion as he spoke, had had much to do with her own displeasure. 
This lady, who wandered from one house of worship to another, 
‘ as the whim took her, came to-day to the Catholic church. She 
always went to church on Sunday when she was in Canning, 
she had said, because it was the only amusement there was on 
that day. 

She came in slowly, with the drooping, gliding way she had 
put on with her mourning; went quite to the front, and took a 
chair placed there for her at her own request. The reason she 
gave her friends for not sitting in a pew was that she could not 
obtain a whole one, and did not wish to sit beside poor people. 
The reason she gave to Father O’Mara was that she liked to be 
near the altar, so as not to have distraction, as there she 
could see no one. 

Everyone could see her, however, not only the black figure in 
its drapery of silk and crépe, but the fair, regular profile, as she 
half turned her head when the priest went to the pulpit. 

Clara Danese was to learn how Father O’Mara would treat 
the subject of the unrepentant Magdalen sooner than she had 
expected. He went to the Old Testament and read the scathing 
description found there of the strange woman. He would not 
sully the radiant sanctity of her whom Jesus Christ had washed 
white with his loving forgiveness by remembering aught of her 
but the aureola that she had won by her tears and penances. 
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The tone in which he read did not promise much softness in 
the treatment of his subject ; and when, on closing the book, he 
exclaimed, “ Her steps lead down to hell!” and glanced about an 
instant with eyes that had none of their ordinary veiled and 
dreamy look, the two ladies who remembered his sayings felt 
that they were at last to hear him on a subject of which he was full. 

He had, indeed, heard of Mr. Cleaveland’s sermon of the 
Sunday before, and had a double reason to “ cry aloud, and spare 
not.” 

“Nymphs of Circe, daughters of perdition, where is your fair- 
ness ?” he cried out. “Do we gaze with pleasure on a bed of 
flowers when we see a serpent gliding through them? Do we 
put to our lips a cup of bright wine when we know that a deadly 
poison has been dropped in it? Do we find loving words sweet 
to hear when we know that they are a lie?” 

As he went .on, the fair profile turned to the congregation 
began to burn with a dark and angry colour, and sparks of fitful 
light shot from the downcast eyes. But Mrs. M‘Cloud moved 
not, trusting to the dim light to hide her heightened colour, and 
not willing to show her discomposure by any change of attitude. 
She knew that if the priest did not actually mean all he said for 
hcr, that he certainly had her in his mind as one of those whom 
his sermon might disarm of power. 

“Look at her as she is, deluded man!” he said. “Are you 
captivated by the graces which she practises before her mirror, 
and the soft words which she studies, and repeats to others as 
well as to you? Are you charmed with her fair hands and her 
rosy cheeks, and her fragrant hair? She is as full of corruption 
as a graveyard that the flowery grass covers. The childish inno- 
cence that was once hers, and the modest womanhood that 
might have been hers are not simply lost: they lie putrid in her 
heart. Faith and constancy and sincerity sink into corruption 
there side by side. She is foul in spite of her whiteness; and her 
sole power is in your own disordered imagination, and in your 
blinded eyes. You say that she loves you; and you know in 
your heart that she is incapable of love. Does love ruin and 
degrade its object? Does it behold without compunction that the 
honourable turn from you with displeasure or disgust, and that 
the tenderest sentiment you can inspire in any true heart is pity 
mingled with loathing ?” 

The preacher’s eyes flashed, his face was deeply red, his utter- 
ance was ringing and rapid. He paid no attention to rhetorical 
rules, though he knew them well, but poured out his words in a 
torrent, till it seemed that Circe herself and her nymphs might 
have writhed and fled before them. 

Nor was his word of wrath for the woman alone. He was 
more just than most men and women, and he scathed the man 
as well. 

B 
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“What are you who say with Adam, ‘ the woman tempted me, 
and I did eat! Are you worthy of the name of man? Can 
you pride yourself on your courage, your honour, or your firm- 
ness? There is no sex in virtue. Men are bold, but boldness is 
not vice; and women are timid, but timidity is not virtue. 
Your excuse is the meanest of cowardice. It were better to 
remain silent than make it ; and the women who make it for you, 
and forgive you when they will not forgive their fallen sisters, do 
not know what true virtue is, though their lives may have been 
as stainless as the newly-fallen snow. They forgive you because 
they wish to win your affection, little as it is worth; and the half 
of their hatred for your temptress is jealousy. 

“ Rise up from the lap of Delilah, ye Sampsons that should be! 
The State, that needs pure and self-denying men, calls you with 
its many-toned voice. There are lions of violence and political 
corruption to slay; and the sweetness of peace and public confi- 
dence to hive in their dead bodies. Wake from your dreams, 
saints that might be! The Lord calls you, even as he called 
St. Francis in his gray mountain-city in far-away Italy, to 
support with the strong arms of your faith the tottering pillars 
of His Church. Wash yourself from your stains, sons and 
brothers, and companions of pure women, whose tears should 
scorch you like fire, and whose undeserved confidence should 
cover you with shame in your own eyes!” 

When he seemed to have finished, he yet paused a moment in 
the pulpit, then, lifting his hands and eyes, he said in a voice 
grown suddenly tremulous, “God of my fathers, I thank Thee 
that the persecuted sons of the Green Isle have not been more 
renowned for their faith than its daughters for their purity! And 
I pray Thee that the day may never come when they shall lose 
that virtue more precious than knowledge, and more honourable 
than the empire of the world!” 

When Mass was over, Clara Danese hurried into the sacristy 
where Father O’Mara was taking off his vestments, knelt at his 
side before he saw her, and kissed his hand before he could 
prevent her. 

“JT want you to give me your blessing,” she said. 

He gave it, and she hastened away without another word. 

The congregation were going leisurely out, and Mrs. Percy 
and her son were waiting a moment on the step for Clara. Mrs. 
M‘Cloud passed them, giving them a graceful bow and faint 
smile before dropping her veil. She looked rather pale, but as 
sweet as a white rose, and there was just a faint dew of tears on 
her eyelashes. 

Francis had started and coloured when she came toward them, 
first avoiding her glance, then looking at her anxiously. His 
eyes followed her as she went away. 

“T think, Father O'Mara, that you made people understand 
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what you meant to-day,” said a gentleman who awaited him 
when he went into the house. 

“What do you mean?” asked the priest, sternly. “Do you 
pretend to apply my sermon ?” 

“Certainly not! not even to myself,” replied the other. “I 
only meant to say that you spoke very plain English.” 

“Oh! it was only a gentle hint,” said the priest tranquilly. 
“ And now, we will talk about business.” 

(To be continued.) 


oor 


NSER IN HIS RELATIONS WITH IRELAND. 


By THOMAS GALLWEY. 


EDMUND SPENSER has written poems which have immortalized 
his memory among all English-speaking people, and he has 
written one prose work (the only one in prose accredited to him) 
which ought to render his name infamous wherever Christianity 
is professed. These last words convey the gravest censure on 
one of the world’s favourites, and in one sense a benefactor of men, 
and should therefore be sustained by proof. 

The prose work to which allusion has just been made is entitled 
“View of the State of Ireland.” In form it is a conversation 
carried on by two imaginary individuals, named respectively 
Eudoxus and Irenzus, the former of whom is supposed to be a 
resident in England anxious for information on the state of Ire- 
land, and the latter, one who by experience and long residence 
among the natives is qualified to impart the required knowledge. 
The subject matter is discussed under three heads—First, the 
evils from which Ireland then suffers; second, the appropriate 
remedies for those evils; and third, the means by which the 
remedies can be best introduced and enforced. I do not mean 
to dwell on the discussions relating to the two first headings ; 
suffice it to say they are replete w ith shrewd observation, display 
an intimate acquaintance with the habits and customs of our Irish 
forefathers, and are not devoid of generous sentiment and kindly 
appreciation of their natural gifts. For instance, in noticing the 
Irish method of riding on horseback, Irenzeus takes occasion to 
remark—* For I have heard some great warriors say that in all 
the services which they have seen abroad in forraigne countreyes, 
they never saw a more comely man than the Irishman, nor that 
cometh on more bravely in his charge; neither is his manner of 
mounting unseemly, though he lacks ‘stirrups, but more ready 
than with stirrups ; for in his getting up, his horse is still going, 
whereby he gaineth way.” And further on he proceeds to say— 
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“Yet sure they are very valiaunt and hardie, for the most part 
great indurers of cold, labour, hunger and all hardness; very 
active and strong of hand, very swift of foot, very vigilant and 
circumspect in their enterprises, very present in perils, very great 
scorners of death.” Hereupon Eudoxus remarking—* Truly, by 
this that you say, it seems that the Irishman is a very brave 
soldier ;” Irenzus replies—“ Yea, surely, in that rude kind of 
service he beareth himself very couragiously. But when he 
cometh to experience of service abroad, or is put to a piece ora 
pike, he maketh as worthy a soldier as any he meeteth with.” 
And now let us turn to the third heading, wherein is discussed 
the means whereby the remedies for the asserted evils are to be 
introduced and enforced. It is no exaggeration to say that here 
Spenser recommends to his royal mistress a scheme at once-cold, 
calculating, and diabolic—a scheme such as a terror-stricken 
commander-in-chief would blush to entertain with regard to the 
Zulus—and which was no other than the extirpation by artificially- 
created famine of the race whose brave qualities he could so well 
appreciate. But before citing the passages which support this 
view, a few biographical notices of the illustrious poet should be 
introduced, in order to give completeness and finish to the picture. 
Edmund Spenser was born in London in the year 1553, and 
was related to the distinguished family of which Earl Spencer is 
the present head. These facts we learn from his poems, which 


furnish almost all the details we possess of his personal history. 
In the “ Prothalamium,” or “ Spousal Song,” written in honour of 
the double marriage of Ladies Eliza and Catherine Somersct, 
occurs this passage, beginning at line 127— 


** At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native sours: — 
Though from another place I take my name 
An house of antient fame.” 


We know from other passages of the poems that this “ house 
of antient fame” belonged to Sir John Spencer of Morpeth, to 
whose three daughters the poet did homage in his famous pastoral 
of “ Colin Clout’s come home again ”— 


** Nor less praiseworthy are the sisters three, 
The honour of the noble family, 
Of which I meanest boast myself to be, 
And most that unto them I am so nie ; 
Phillis, Chasillis and Amaryllis.”—Line 540 ef seg. 


It is not recorded that either Phillis, Chasillis, or Amaryllis ever 
repudiated the claim thus openly advanced. The next two facts 
that we know with certainty of the poet are that he took his 
Master’s degree in Cambridge in 1575, and was jilted by a beauti- 
ful girl to whom he was passionately attached, and whom he has 
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apostrophized under the name of Rosalind. The former fact we 
learn from the records of the University ; the latter from his first 
published poem, the “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” With the year 1580 
commences Spenser’s connection with Ireland; a connection 
which continued without interruption until his death, in 1598, at 
the age of forty-four. In the former year (1580), he was appointed, 
through the influence of the notorious Earl of Leicester and the 
famous Sir Philip Sidney, to the post of Secretary to Arthur 
Lord Grey of Wilton. This nobleman was sent over by Elizabeth 
as Lord Deputy, to suppress rebellion. His tenure of office was 
signalized by his defeat in the defiles of Glenmalure, in the 
county of Wicklow, and by his massacre of 600 Spaniards in cold 
blood in a remote promontory, situated at the extremity of the 
county of Kerry. Everyone has read of the massacre at Forte 
del Ore, but few know that two of the most famous men of that 
age of celebrities were present at, if they did not take an active 
part in, that atrocity-—-the two being Edmund Spenser and Walter 
Raleigh. Lord Grey was recalled, but Secretary Spenser re- 
mained behind: not indeed in his old capacity, but as clerk of 
decrees and recognizances in the Court of Chancery, to which 
office he had previously been appointed. In 1581 Spenser 
obtained a grant of the abbey of Enniscorthy and the appur- 
tenant lands, which he shortly afterwards sold to a person of the 
name of Synot. In 1586 he got a grant from the Crown of the 
castle and manor of Kilcoleman, containing 3,028 acres, part of the 
forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond, though the formal 
patent containing the grant was not made out until 1591. At 
the same time his friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, obtained a slice 
of the same estates, amounting to 42,000 acres, which he after- 
wards sold to Robert Boyle, the famous Earl of Cork, from whom 
they have come to the present Duke of Devonshire. The town 
of Lismore and the fisheries of the Blackwater (properly Broad- 
water) were included in this grant ; and the whole history thereof 
may be read in the report of the case of Neil v. the Duke of 
Devonshire, which, as I write, is under adjudication in our highest 
Court of Appeai in this country. Ten years has this litigation 
been in progress, and it appears to be as far off the goal as ever. 
“Clients rich and obstinate,” was the pithy recommedation for- 
mulated by a Jersey attorney who advertised his business for 
sale: the case in hand is a notable instance of its truth. But to 
return to Spenser. In 1593 he exchanged his office in the Court 
of Chancery for the more important one of Clerk to the Council 
of Munster, which he continued to fill up to the time of his death. 
In the meantime he had taken up his abode at the castle of 
Kilcoleman, where he nursed his fancy in view of the distant 
mountains, and surrounded by waving woods and grassy plains, 
coursed through by his beloved Mulla. There, in the year 1591, 
he received a visit from his friend, Sir Walter Raleigh, and read 
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to him the three first books of the “ Fairie Queen,” and unfolded 
before his admiring eyes the plan of his entire work. This we 
learn from his poem of “ Colin Clout’s come home again,” where 
we read— 


*“ And when he heard the music that I made 
He felt himself full greatly pleased at it.” 


This year was memorable in Spenser’s life; for he not only 
discussed with his famous friend the merits of his immortal poem, 
but most probably also the insoluble problem of how to govern 
a high-spirited nation upon unjust principles, and at the same 
time preserve law and order. It is a problem that was probably 
discussed and found insoluble three quarters of a century later 
by two greater men than the pair brought here face to face at 
Kilcoleman Castle, namely, by Cromwell and his foreign secretary, 
Milton. The problem, however, was found insoluble by four of 
England’s intellectual giants, and, thank Heaven! still remains 
so. Were it otherwise, we might be brought to doubt the 
existence of an overruling Providence. Spenser and Cromwell 
indeed divined the truth; for the one by precept and the other 
by example showed that he deemed extermination to be the 
only adequate appliance for the end in view. 

Spenser now proceeded to London, where he was introduced 
to the queen, published the completed portion of his poem, and, 
in requital for flattery which now reads, to use a mild form of 
expression, intolerably fulsome, received a grant of a life-pension 
of £50, equivalent to one of £250 at the present day. He then 
returned to Ireland, and we hear no more of him until 1594, 
when he wooed and won to be his wife—his first and only wife— 
a young and beautiful Irish girl. He thus alludes to her in the 
“ Fairie Queen,” book 6th, can, 10, st. 25. 

** Yet was she certes but a country lasse ; 
Yet she all other country lasses far did passe.” 
The surname and lineage of this surpassing lass are alike 
unknown. We gather, however, from the authentic evidence, 
furnished by his poems, particulars of her personal appearance, 
and that her Christian name was Elizabeth. In his “ Epithala- 
mium,” or bridal song, he says of her :— 
‘** Her long, loose yellow locks, lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowres atweene, 
Doe like a golden mantle her attyre.” 
Further on he taunts the Cork ladies in the following fashion :— 


‘* Tell me, ye merchant daughters, did ye see 
So fayre a creature in your town before ; 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she 
Adorned with beauties, grace and vertue’s store ? 
Her goodly eyes like sapphires shining bright, 
Her forehead yvory white, 
Her cheekes like apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherries, charming men to byte,”’ etc. 
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From his 74th sonnet we learn that his wife’s as well as his 
mother’s baptismal name was Elizabeth; and as these biographical 
items are interesting, and the verses in which they are enshrined 
may not be at the moment accessible to the reader, they are 
here inserted :— 

** Most happy letters ! framed by skilfull trade, 
With which that happy name was first designed ; 
The which three times thrice happy hath me made 
With gifts of body, fortune and of mind. 
The first my being to me gave by kind, 
From mother’s womb derived by due descent ; 
The second is my sovereign queen most kind 
That honour and large riches to me lent ; 
The third, my love, my life’s last ornament, 
By whom my spirit out Adust was raised 
To speak her praise and glory excellent, 
Of all alive most worthy to be praised. 
Ye three Elizabeths for ever live 
That three such graces did unto me give.” 

It may be here stated that the wife so highly lauded, in the 
ensuing two years, bore him two sons, Sylvanus and Peregrine ; 
survived the poet many years, and married again one Roger 
Seckerston. The last record we have of her is contained in the 
files of the Court of Chancery, from which it appears she engaged 
in a lawsuit with her son Sylvanus, touching the rents of the 
Kilcoleman lands. 

And now to revert to Spenser’s tract, entitled “ View of the 
State of Ireland.” It is the year 1596. Spenser is in possession 
of his fine estate, his pension from the Crown, and his office of 
Secretary to the Council of Munster He is nobly housed with 
his lovely wife and blooming children, and in the bosom of that 
scenery which he has immortalized in song. The Geraldine 
rebellion has been long stamped out, and he is in enjoyment of 
part of the spoil taken from the last Earl of Desmond, whose 
skull is bleachins on the Tower of London. It is true that 
disquieting rumours reach him from the north, and the emissaries 
of Tyrone are penetrating to the neighbourhood of his charming 
retreat. Such were the circumstances under which Spenser took 
up his pen to indite this pamphlet for the guidance of his royal 
mistress. 

The reader will remember that the two first heads of this 
discourse have been already touched on ; the third, which treats 
of the means of introducing and enforcing the remedies proposed 
for evils alleged to exist, has now to be brought under his notice. 
He will further remember that the discussion is carried on in the 
form of a dialogue between two imaginary persons, Eudoxus and 
Irenzeus, the former seeking for information which the latter 
supplies. The following extracts will, it is hoped, convey the 
pith of the conversation :— 


Ludoxus.—‘ How then doe you think is the reformation to be begun ?” 
frenaus.—‘ Even by the sword; for all these evils must first be cut away by a 
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strong hand before any good can be planted, like as corrupt braunches and unwhole- 
some boughs are first to bee pruned and the foul mosse cleansed and scraped away 
before the tree can bring forth any good fruite. . . .” 

Eudoxus.—‘* You speak now, Irenzeus, of an infinite charge to her majestie to send 
over such an army as should tread downe all that standeth before them on foot, and 
lay on the ground all the stiff-necked people of that land ; for there is now but one 
outlaw of any great reckoning, to wit, the Earl of Tyrone, abroad in armes, against 
whom you see w hat huge charges she hath been at this last yeare. “y 

Treneus.—** True, indeede, | if the event should be uncertaine ; but the certainty of 
the effect thereof shall be so infallible that no reason can gainsay it; neither shall the 
charge of all this army (which I demand) be much —_— than so much as in these 
last two yeares’ warres have vainly been expended... . 

Ludoxus.—‘* How many would you require ?” 

Lrenaus.—** Verily not above 10,000 footmen and 1,000 horse.” 

Eudoxus.—‘ Surcly it seemeth not much ; but how would you have them used ? 
Would you leade forth your army against the enemy and seeke him where he is, to 
fight ?” 

* Irenaeus. —“ No, Eudoxus. I would divide my men in garrison upon his country, 
in such places as I think might most annoy him... .. And these garrisons, issuing 
forth at such convenient times as they shall have intelligence of the enemy, will so 
drive him from one side to another, and tennis him among them, that he shall find 
no where safe to keep his creete (é.¢. cattle) in, nor hide himself, but flying from the 
fire will fali into the water, ani out of one danger into another ; that in short space 
his creete (cattle), which is his chief sustenance, shall be wasted with preying or 
killed with driving, or starved for want of pasture in the woods, and he himself 
brought so lowe, that he shall have no heart or ability to indure his wretchednesse, 
the which will surely come to passe in very short time ; for one winter well fol- 
lowed on him will so pluck him on his knees, that he will never be able to stand up 
againe.” 

Ludoxus.—‘‘ Do you then think the winter-time fittest for the services in Ireland ?” 

/reneus.—‘‘ In Ireland the winter yieldeth best services, for then the trees are bare 
and barren, which use both to house and cloath the kerne; the ground is cold and 
wet, which useth to be his bedding ; the aire is sharpe and bitter to blowe through his 
naked sides and legges ; the kyne are barren and without milke, which useth to be his 
only food, neither if he kill them, will they yeeld him flesh, nor if he keep them, will 
they give him food, besides being all with calfe (for the most part) they will, through 
much chasing and driving, cast all their calves, and lose their milke, which should 
relieve him the next summer. . . 

Eudoxus.—**. . . What then shall be the conclusion of this war? for you have 
prefixed a short time of its continuance.’ 

Jrenaus.—** The end will (I assure me) be very short and much sooner than can be, 
in so great a trouble as it seemeth, hoped for, although there should none of them 
fall by the sword, nor bee slaine by the souldier, yet being thus kept from manurance 
and their cattle from running abroad, by this hard restraint they would quickly con- 
sume themselves and devoure one another. The proofe whereof I saw sufficiently 
exampled in these late warres of Mounster ; for notwithstanding that the same was a 
most rich and plentifull countrey, full of corne and cattle, that you would have thought 
they should have been able to ‘stand long, yet ere one year and a halfe they were 
brought to such wretchedness, as that any stony heart would have rued the same. 
Out of every corner of the woods and glynnes they came creeping forth upon their 
hands, for their legges could not bear them ; they looked like anatomies of death ; 
they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves ; they did eat the dead carrion, 
happy where they could find them ; yea, and one another soon after, insomuch as the 
very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of their graves ; and if they found a plot 
of watercresses or shamrocks there they flocked as to a feast for the time, yet not able 
to continue long therewithall ; that in short space there were none almost left, and a 
most populous and plentiful country suddinly left void of man and beast ; yet sure in 
all that warre there perished not many by the sword, but all by the extremitie of 
famine, which they themselves had wrought.” 


Space will not permit more extended extracts from this note- 
worthy pamphlet ; suffice it to say, that Spenser winds up by 
recommending that the system which proved so effectual in 
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Munster should be applied to Ulster and Leinster, with an 
assurance that it would be attended with the like results. He 
further enjoins that the miserable survivors of the devastated 
provinces should be disarmed, and then the Ultonians sprinkled 
over Leinster and the Leinstermen over Ulster. The whole was 
to be consummated by the introduction of English colonists, 
who should possess themselves of the forfeited estates, and act 
the part of landlords over the sparse remnant of the native popu- 
lation. 

Having completed his pamphlet, Spenser, with his wife and 
children, departed for England, where he presented the result of 
his prose lucubrations to the queen, with what result has not 
been recorded. We only know that though eight copies of the 
manuscript were made for circulation, doubtless among high 
officials, it was not printed until many years after the writer's 
death. But it is not too much to say that Elizabeth’s successor 
derived many hints from its pages, and travelled very closely on 
the lines laid down by the gifted and experienced author. It is 
only to be added that Sir James Ware was the first who, in 1633, 
caused the publication and edited this most lamentable produc- 
tion. 

The rest is soon told. In 1597, Spenser, with his wife and sons, 
returned to Kilcoleman. In 1598 the queen addressed a letter 
to the Council in Ireland recommending the appointment of 
Spenser to the office of sheriff of the county of Cork, an office 
which, as he never filled, it is to be presumed, he declined. Late 
in the same year a night attack was made by a party of rebels 
on his residence, which was burned to the ground. An infant 
child of the poet perished in the flames; he himself, with the 
other members of his family, escaped with difficulty and made 
his way to London, where, in January, 1598-9, he died in obscure 
lodgings and in indigence. It is difficult to understand how 
extreme poverty could have attended his dying hours, but the 
fact is attested by unimpeachable witnesses. He was buried 
near Chaucer in Westminster Abbey at the expense of the Earl 
of Essex. “Whereupon” (says Ware) “this epitaph was 
framed :”— 


** Hic prope Chaucerum situs est Spenserius, illi 
Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumulo. 
Hic prope Chaucerum Spensere poeta poetam 
Conderis, et versu quam tumulo proprior. 
Anglica te vivo vixit plausitque poesis, 
Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori.” 


The following is nearly a literal translation of the text :— 


‘* By Chaucer’s side Spenser lies buried here, 
Next him in genius, in his grave most near. 
Spenser ! for thee a brother bard makes room, 
To whom thy verse is nearer than thy tomb. 
In thee lived England’s Poesy, and high 
Her shout—thou dead, she voiceless fears to dic.” 
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A few more last words. Can anyone tell how and when it 
came to pass that the river which rising in Slivelougher (AngZicé 
“rushy mountain”), flows by Mallow and Lismore to the sea at 
Youghal, came to be called the Blackwater? The present writer 
ventures a suggestion that this name was originally some copyist’s 
error for Broadwater. It is certain that Spenser never applied 
the present name to the river with which he was so familiar. He 
called it the Allo, known to the English as Broadwater :— 


‘* Allo hight, Broadwater callid farre.”—Colin Clout, 1. 123. 
And again in the “ Fairie Queen,” b. 4, c. ii. stan. 42, he writes: 


** Strong Allo tumbling from Slewlogher steep 
And Mulla mine, whose waves I whileom taught to weep.” 


The name Awbeg—an alias for the Mulla—lends probability to 
the conjecture, for where the affix of “deg” (little) occurs in an 
Irish name, you may look out fora name ending with “more” 
great) in the same neighbourhood. Now Awmore or Avonmore 
would supply the missing contrast with the Awbeg which is in 
present use, whilst Broadwater is not an inapt rendering into 
English of Awmore or Avonmore, which Joyce informs us is 
the name in use among the peasantry. As we read in the same 
authority, the other name, “ Allo,” is perpetuated in Mallow, 
which is in Irish Magh-Eallo, signifying the plain of the Allo. 

It will be asked, what became of Spenser’s Kilcoleman estate ? 
No satisfactory reply can be given. We know that his two 
comically-named sons, Sylvanus and Peregrine, survived him ; 
that the former married Miss Ellen Nagle, of the county of 
Cork, and through the Court of Claims was restored to as much 
of the lands as could be ascertained to have belonged to his 
father; that Huguelin (truly also a comical name), son of 
Peregrine, forfeited part of his ancestral demesnes for adherence 
to James II., and that the same were afterwards restored to a 
son of Sylvanus, owing to the interference of Montague, Earl of 
Halifax ; and that at the present day the fee of Kilcaleman 
Castle and the adjoining lands is vested in a member of the Keating 
family. Spenser, like all other representative men, left no 
inheritor of his genius; like them, he rose to a gigantic height 
himself and engendered a race of intellectual pigmies. The 
same tale may be told of Raleigh, Bacon, Shakespear, Cromwell 
and Milton—all men who lived and flourished in the half century 
succeeding the poet’s death. One name just mentioned is a 
remembrancer of an omission. What was the relation existing 
between Shakespear and Spenser, who in their births were divided 
by only ten years? It was one of mutual and ungrudging 
admiration. ‘This fact is evidenced by their own sweet songs, of 
which two specimens from each is here culled. 
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In his “Tears of the Muses,” line 205 e¢ seg., Spenser thus 
writes of his more distinguished brother :— 
** And he the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy !” 
And again, in “Colin Clout’s come home again,” he thus 
apostrophizes the great dramatist under the name of Action, 
derived from a Greek word, signifying eagle :— 
** And there, though last not least, is Aetion, 
A gentler shepheard may no where be found, 


Whose muse full of high thought’s invention 
Doth like himself heroically sound.” 


Shakespear, on the other hand, reciprocates the feeling of admira- 
tion expressed by Spenser for himself. In a sonnet entitled 
“Music and Poetry,” he thus (addressing a friend) contrasts 
Dowland, a celebrated lute-player of his time, with the author of 
the “ Fairie Queen :”— 
** Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 

As, passing all conceit, needs no defense.” 


And again, in “Midsummer’s Night Dream,” Act 5, s. 1, we find 
the pregnant and mournful couplet, which may fitly close this 
paper :— 
“ The thrice three muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceased in beggary.” 


wee ::t:*~=~—S 
THE PALACE OF DREAMS. 


PART I. 

In a castle’s turret chamber 
When had sunk the ashy ember, 

One sate, fancy-wakeful, under 
The wide heaven’s midnight palace, 

Muttering with distant thunder 
From the mountains and the sea. 
Books of finest, pure brain-bred 
In open scrolls before him spread, 
And aged tomes of mystery 
By his lamp and chalice. 
These he reads, then quaffs the wine, 
Then shuts the page—his spirit’s pinion-~ 
And floats in phantasies divine 
Throughout his soul’s dominion : 
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For no Comus cup of pleasure 
Was the vase which sparkled near, 
But one whose liquid laved clear 
The jewels of his spirit’s treasure, 
Waking to the will each mood 
Of the brain’s infinitude ; 
And from the present and the past, 
And from the winds, th’ electric fire, 
The hollow blackness of the vast, 
The rolling thunder and the blast, 
Pointed imagination’s wing 
In sudden, strange, and mystic flights, 
Fitful as the northern lights 
That from the abysmal depths aspire— 
Beneath its potent spiriting. 


Lo! as he faced where, ending the dim room 

A window opened on the blank blue gloom 
Precipitious, a sudden sense of height 

And loneliness, fell on him with the night ; 

And as he stood with robe blown in the breeze 
That inward flowed above the depths of trees— 
Lo! looking toward the blackened main, a Form, 
Seeming at first a falling meteor, came 

Over the gloomy seas, too swift for light ; 

Silent and furious, burning like a flame ; 

And through the casement, in a whirl of storm, 
Rushed on his view a Spirit without name ; 

Who, swathed in angry thunder mists, looked down 
Beneath its luminous electric crown 

In rays of light from face of featureless fire : 

Ard a voice cried—*“ Arise—follow—behold !” 
Then swift within its tempest-vesture rolled 

He rose unto the summit of a tower, 

And swept into the midnight blank and cold, 
Upborne by the mighty spirit’s power. 


First thought he that he wandered through the night 
Across a sandy antre, in the glow 

Of a red waning moon, half hidden and low ; 

While phantom shafts of lightning transiently 
Blinded with the glare it cast on the dim sea. 

The place which seemed the disk of some dead world, 
Spread to the rounding vagueness, vapour-furled ; 
When sudden above him loomed a mystic sight :— 
A wondrous Castle-Cathedral on a height 

Rolled amid clouds ; its lofty hall alight, 

And coloured oreals, shining in the snow 
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That whitely whirled in silent drifts around 

Its superb towers and supreme pinnacles, 
Whence came, afar and faint, a tone of bells 
Amid the tumults of ghostly mist that curled 
Silent and beautiful above :—most like 

The uncongealing tinkle of ice, when spike 
From spike dissevers, piteous noised :—but while 
He gazed with marvel, they approached the pile; 
And through white crumbling vapours treading, clomb 
Up its immensive colonnaded stair 

To a majestic portal opening there ; 

And entering soon beneath its airy dome, 

Paced, marvelling, many a spacious chamber o’er, 
Radiant and hushed ; until he came to one 
Whose casement opened on a sea that shone 

In lights of evening to a purple shore ; 

And in the shadow of its silken shrouds, 
Rustling in airs from gardens breathing balm, 
Felt golden sleep descend with twilight’s calm 
Upon his closing eyelids, from a star 

Sparkling within the sunset depth afar, 

Amid the rosy cinctures of the clouds. 


Then was he ’ware those chambers manifold, 
Spreading around to the enchanted sense, 
In gorgeous canopies of gloomy gold 

And silent vistas of magnificence, 
Irradiate with evening loveliness— 

Stellated and enshaded avenues 

Of pillared crystal of a myriad hues ; 

Founts bubbling over fruitage, solemn lamp ; 
Wide pictured halls, whose light grew less and less, 

And others mouldering, ruinous and damp, 
Where fell the water-drop from the high roof. 
Monotonously toned in halls aloof 
Were chambers of the many-mooded soul, 
By dreaming fancy imaged. And he heard 
Amid the golden woodlands by the wave 
That beat on marble cliff and foliaged cave, 
The hidden voice of the melodious bird 
Paining the stillness with its plaint of love ; 
And from the turret vapour-veiled above 
The Palace, in the infinite calm, the toll 
Of one enormous bell that, swinging slow 
In the void, vibrated with the ocean’s flow. 


First, gazing round the chamber where he lay, 
He saw ’twas festal-sad ; for it was dim, 
Though rich wines shimmered to the aureate rim 
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Of globed goblets in the slanting light 

That streamed across the tranquil sunset seas, 
From airy distances of burning rose, 

Whence floated languidly a golden breeze 

From mighty hills remotely crowned with snows, 
Whose huge crests seemed dividing day and night : 
And on their furthest promontory withdrawn, 

High cedars waved in a stormy amber dawn ; 

The while their nearer vallied sides afar 

Lay in light of midnight’s solemn star. 


As from this mighty domed room he paced 
Along the neighbouring chamber’s lofty ha!Is 

Where solemn marbles stood—lo! dimly traced 

Pictures, like fragment fancies half defaced, 
And countenances glimmered on the walls. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One imaged gloomy space, through which the swoon 
Seemed heard of one great sphere in snowy shroud ; 
And toiling planets, each with its vague moon, 
All dark ; and windy worlds of belted cloud. 


And nearer, amid shores all black around, 
In awesome calm, a sullen-coloured flood 
Lay moticnless within the mountain’s round, 
Like a moon’s disk in tempest, or dead blood. 


Beside it spaced a sea in changeless rest; 
Where, in a distance evermore the same, 
Great meteors charioted along the west 

! in globes of orange flame. 


Anear a form floated in a magic barque 
By Ophionia’s quiet orient isle, 

| Embowered to the waves ; pale Phosphor’s spark 
| From brown Arabia’s hills was seen to smile ; 


And ’mid green trunks aflame with livid gold 
Remote, or stooping weighed with foliage o’er 
The sea, huge serpents coiled in many a fold, 
Guarded the circlet of the enchanted isle ; 

Some white as snow, enormous shapes of sleep, 
Or rainbow-iridescent, and as long, 
Uncoiled, prepared for a flinging leap 

Across the waters ; or in circuit strong 
Involved volumniously bask, and sheathe 

Their eyes of diamond in squameous mail, 
And venomed valves ; or, from their caves of Death 

Inland, undulate o’er the flowery vale. 
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Again he views beneath a purple morn 
That over Egypt opes its level lids, 

The yeliow river flowing ; seas of corn, 
Obelisks and elephants and pyramids ; 


And in a temple, ’mid a place of tombs, 
A priestess throng chaunting a hymn divine ; 
Their cymbals clashing shone like hollow moons 
Before the altar of the mighty shrine. 


Here by a mountain tinged with dawning light, 
A spectre squadron horsed seemed listening to 
The thunder of a multitudinous fight 
From the dark lowland storming up the blue. 


And with those pictures many more of might, 
Each living, though in ruins, like some rhyme 

Of bard forgotten, on whose page dim time 
Had blotted many a line, sweet and sublime. 


But sweeter seemed the place when twilight deepened o’er the 
prospect wide ; 

When, save the universal voice of Ocean, other sounds had died. 

There could he drink delight, he thought, from varied nature hour 
by hour, 

From that lone casement worshipping his moods of beauty and 
of power ; 

Enchant the sense, awaked at morn, with radiances of sky and 
shore, 

The voice of birds and waters, summer foliage, summer thunder’s 
roar ; 

Here, on grey days where cloudy autumn brooded c’er the ashen 
floods, 

The sombre wind’s Saturnian breathings from the venerable 
woods : 

Or breathe the air from Isles of Shadow sweet, when evening 
turns to rose 

O’er unseen woodlands—paradises dark of odour and repose— 

Remote upon the skirt of night, beyond the superb sphere of 
sea, 

Where setting planets only move, and, ceaseless as eternity, 

Some mighty volum’d cataract flung from skiey precipices falls 

Through tracts of stone chaotic down the world’s primeval 
mountain walls, 

To caverns, miles beneath the sun; abysmal nights’ profound 
abodes, 

’*Mid everlasting echoes, like the murmurs of dethroned gods ; 

Or, with imagination sailing through the infinite starry seas, 
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Shape conjecture, reason balanced, of Life’s possibilities ; 

To some sphere excursioning that through the deeps of Being 
runs— 

Hollows of vast universes, domed with living skies of suns ; 

Where around the central throne the ripened Spirit Worlds com- 
bine ; 

Where the day is glory-steeped, and night a starry day divine : 

Where throughout the silent spaces moves the unseen Creative 
Soul ; 

Matter moulding to his thought in orbs whose lives ascending 
roll ; 

Suns and planets ever circling by the will of the All-Seeing, 

Particles that live to die in his immensity of Being ; 

Where each century rolls their spirits nearer to the supreme 
shore, 

Rounding upward into power and perfect nature evermore : 

Where the springs of Fancy bathe the heart in an eternal youth, 

And the Reason, instinct perfect, flashes faithfully on truth ; 

Still in ampler circles ranging through the myriad spheres of 
night, 

Till falls the crown of God upon the balanced soul of love and 

licht. 


T. C. IRWIN, 


HIGH TREASON. 
A TALE OF THE JESUITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY Cc, W, CHRISTALL, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A TRIAL FOR HIGH TREASON. 





THE Easter sittings of the Court of King’s Bench had com- 
menced, and law—or justice, as it was ordinarily termed—was 
being doled out to the suitors who thronged its dismal precincts. 
The pleasant fiction that Justice was blind still found believers. 
At was like one of the nursery tales of childhood—not strictly 
true, perhaps, but so well known as to approach the truth very 
nearly. And the faith of the multitude was not shaken by a 
suppressed whisper coming from certain quarters, to the effect 
that Justice was blessed with very keen eyesight ; that if her eyes 
were blindfolded, the bandage was too often thrown aside ; that 
her scales were not poised truly ; and that her sword was stained 
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and rusted by innocent blood. Which was all mere slander, 
worthy only of those who propagated it—Papists, Jesuits, and so 
forth—a rebellious, stiff-necked race, who, refusing to obey the 
laws under whose protection they lived, could not consistently 
complain if their disobedience were now and then visited in a very 
summary fashion. 

Within the court the judges sat in formal state—grave men 
and wise, filled with a due sense of their vast responsibility, and 
of the inerrancy of the laws they administered. 

The place was thronged. Besides the usual array of lawyers, 
sheriffs and their followers, and the rest of the ordinary occupants 
of a court of law, a curious and observant throng filled every 
nook and corner. 

Rank and fashion were not unrepresented ; for it had been 
noised abroad that a Jesuit priest was that day to undergo his 
trial, and his condemnation being a foregone conclusion, high- 
born gentlemen and noble ladies, fresh from the neighbouring 
palace of Whitchall, graced the interesting scene with their pre- 
sence, and lighted up its dingy grandeur by the bravery of silks 
and jewels. 

Even the inmates of the Gatehouse prison, once the entrance 
of the great abbey, were seized with excitement, and displayed 
their famine-stricken faces at the grating, as the prisoner, escorted 
by javelin-men, passed by, and, stretching out their thin hands to 
beg his blessing, fell to wondering placidly when their own turn 
would come. 

At the bar stood the priest, with heavy chains on his hands 
and feet—a man past middle age, with well-defined, clearly-cut 
features, somewhat careworn, it is true, but nevertheless of digni- 
fied presence ; dark hair, showing many a silver thread here and 
there ; his beard trimmed closely to his face; bearing himself 
with grave calmness, such as befitted the momentous issue upon 
which he stood arraigned. 

“By name Paul Gower, clerk, late of London; made and or- 
dained priest abroad by authority pretended and derived from 
the See of Rome ; not having the fear of God before his eyes, and 
slighting the laws and statutes of this realm of England; un- 
mindful of the penalty therein contained, and whereby it was 
declared that all priests of the Church of Rome were false traitors 
to our lord the king.” 

So the indictment ran ; whereupon the clerk called upon Paul 
Gower to answer in the usual way by holding up his hand. 

“ How say you then: Guilty or not guilty?” 

The prisoner did not answer directly, but observed that the 
penalty of treason being death, and that to be a priest was by 
law declared to be high treason, he declined to plead that he was 
a priest, seeing that the admission would insure his condem- 
nation. 

Cc 
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But the judge stopped him. He must answer directly to the 
indictment and confess it, or say “ not guilty.” 

To which the prisoner presently replied that he was not guilty 
of any treason. 

Being asked how he would be tried, he answered: “ By God 
and the judges there present.” That was not sufficient, the chicf- 
justice said. He must answer: “By God and his country,” 
otherwise his refusal of that trial was in itself a sufficient con- 
demnation, and sentence would be passed as though he had 
pleaded guilty. 

The prisoner demanding his trial in the proper form, the jury 
were called and duly sworn to try the issue. 

Then his majesty’s attorney-general began to speak, declaring 
that the matter required very little proof. The prisoner was a 
subject of the king, born within the land. He was a Jesuit priest 
ordained abroad, in contravention of the statutes. He had said 
Mass and administered the sacraments to divers persons, of 

‘which offences proof would be given ; and further that the parti- 
cular crimes with which the prisoner was charged, and which, 
not denying, he by implication admitted, were by the Act 27 of 
Queen Elizabeth, and by other more recent Acts, made treason. 

Here the prisoner interposed, alleging that no such law could 
possibly be agreeable to the word of God ; whereat Mr. Attorney 
expressed great astonishment, and proceeded to show that the law 
was made upon good reason, chiefly for the purpose of putting an 
end to the practices of Romish priests and their adherents in 
foreign countries, where, it was well known, they concocted vil- 
lanous designs against the peace and welfare of the kingdom, and 
against the authority of his sacred majesty, the king, as was suffi- 
ciently shown by the late abominable and wicked attempt to 
blow up the houses of parliament. And that such a law was 
most clearly and unmistakably in conformity with Scripture 
was plain from such texts as “Give unto Cesar that which is 
due to Cesar,” and “Obey the prince ;’ and more to the same 
purpose. F 

The chief-justice took occasion to remark, with true forensic 
humour, that he believed it was the prisoner at the bar who was 
then upon his trial, and not the laws—a sentiment that was 
much relished in court. 

Then the prisoner said that he was willing to obey his sove- 
reign in all lawful matters; but the laws of God had not given to 
princes any authority to override the consciences of their sub- 
jects, seeing that they ruled men’s bodies only, not their souls. 

“What! what!” said one of the judges. “Did not Papists in 
Queen Mary’s reign torture and burn Protestants who rejected 
the superstitions and errors of Popery? Was not that a con- 
straint of men’s consciences ?” 

“Tt is true that such things were done,” replied Gower, “ ac- 
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cording to the existing laws; but the persecutors honestly ad- 
mitted that they were actuated by desire for the spiritual welfare 
of those they misused. And I would remind your lordships that 
the Catholic religion is not, like yours, a thing of yesterday. All 
the nation had been Catholic for nine hundred years when the 
Protestant religion was brought hither ; and rulers and people 
alike believed that it was lawful and just to punish those who 
denied and forsook the faith of their ancestors.” 

“Then you think it lawful,” said the judge, “to persecute those 
of your neighbours who are not of your Church ?” 

“ No, my lord,” said Gower ; “I hate and abhor persecution, as 
being contrary to the teaching of Christ. But many ancient 
writers have maintained that it is the duty of Catholic princes to 
put down heresy by force, grounding their belief upon the com- 
mands of God himself to the Jews, who, upon their entrance into 
the promised land, were enjoined to put to the sword the idola- 
trous nations who dwelt there. But those of whom you spoke 
put Protestants to death for their rejection of the Catholic faith, 
and did not resort to the subterfuge of calling their religion 
treason, to enable them to punish its adherents as traitors.” 

The chief-justice, getting impatient, said that this was all 
beside the question. The prisoner was upon his trial for treason, 
and the Jews would not help him. 

Mr. Attorney thereupon proceeded to avow, with much solem- 
nity, that it was for the safety of the realm against the Pope that 
the State made it treason to give authority to any foreign poten- 
tate, be his title what it might. The Pope sent forth his Bulls; 
he sent forth his Aguus Dezs, and such trash; books, also, to stir 
up sedition and dissension within the realm—all of which made 
treason. And lastly, as a matter exceeding all the rest, he sent 
hither these Jesuits and seminary priests, many of whom had 
already been condemned and executed for treasonable practices 
undertaken in obedience to the orders of the Pope. 

The first witness was then called—one Jasper Rookesby, for- 
merly a recusant, but now happily converted to the Protestant 
faith, from sincere conviction of the errors of the Popish creed. 
No answer being made, the witness was searched for; but not 
being forthcoming, Mr. Attorney displayed some vexation, and 
desired that the next might be called. 

A man rose slowly from a seat near the counsel, and raising 
himself in evident pain, displayed to the court the pale and 
greatly-changed features of Master Timothy Cuffe. 

It was explained to my lords that the witness had but lately 
risen from a bed of sickness; and it would be fresh in their re- 
collection that this worthy gentleman had, in the discharge of his 
perilous duties, been set upon and nearly murdered by some 
emissaries of the Popish party. One of these persons had been 
arrested upon suspicion—a priest, taken sword in hand—and was 
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now lying in the Tower under a far more serious charge than 
that of murder. 

Master Cuffe being duly sworn, kissed the book with great fer- 
vour, and gave his evidence very glibly, and with much apparent 
satisfaction. He was intimately acquainted with the prisoner ; 
had long known him for a Jesuit priest; had likewise made 
many attempts to arrest him, which attempts had been con- 
stantly foiled by the superior arts of the Jesuit. Had been pre- 
sent on several occasions when the prisoner said Mass and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to divers persons; had a clear and 
distinct recollection of one occasion in particular—to wit, a cer- 
tain day in September last past. Being desired to state what 
reason he had for remembering that day, he deposed that being 
at a place in St. Giles’s to which Papists largely resorted, he had 
been grievously handled, at the instigation of the prisoner at the 
bar, by the Papists then present. 

The prisoner asked if the witness would swear that he had not 
been detained by some of these persons, and not suffered to 
enter the chamber in which, as he supposed, Mass was being 
said. Whereupon Master Cuffe vehemently declared that he had 
stated nothing but the truth. 

“But will you deny,” Mr. Attorney demanded of the prisoner, 
“that you were present and that you said Mass, as the witness 
has sworn ?” 

“It is for you to prove these things against me, not for me to 
bear witness against myself,” rejoined the priest. “ The man has 
sworn falsely. I deny that he was present; and there are 
credible persons who could prove his falsehood, if I m‘ght pro- 
duce them.” 

This caused much amusement in court, and Mr. Attorney, 
shrugging his shoulders, inquired if it were poss ble that the 
prisoner could have forgotten that a person accused of high 
treason was not permitted to call witnesses in his own defence ; 
and he marvelled that anyone in possession of reason could be 
found to make so absurd and wild a suggestion. The witness 
might be in error as to the exact date of the occurrence, but he 
had sworn to the fact. Could the prisoner deny it? 

The prisoner did deny it, both as to time and place. 

But could he deny that he had ever said Mass, or that he was 
a priest? 

The prisoner not replying to this, the chief-justice remarked, 
with much emotion, that when traitors were allowed to call wit- 
nesses on their own side, it would be an unhappy day for Eng- 
land. This was of a piece with another outrageous claim that 
had been lately set up by persons profoundly ignorant of the law, 
namely, that prisoners should not be interrogated, which doctrine 
he affirmed to be perfectly monstrous, and subversive of all law 
and order. How else was crime to be sifted and the truth 
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brought to light, if judges were forbidden to question the ac- 
cused ? 

The vigilant eye of Master Cuffe had been wandering round 
the court during this interlude, and became fixed in aston- 
ishment upon two persons seated at the further end of the judges’ 
bench. 

The spectators, noting his surprise, stared also; a grin of satis- 
faction slowly stole over his countenance, and, bending down, he 
whispered eagerly to Mr. Attorney, who listened and nodded, 
and made some notes on his brief. 

“The witness, my lords,’ resumed Mr. Attorney, “has been 
charged by the prisoner with flat perjury ; but, happily, his evi- 
dence does not stand alone. By a most singular coincidence—a 
providential interposition, I may almost call it—there is now in 
court a noble lady who was present on the very occasion sworn 
to; and this fact, I think, the prisoner even will not have the 
hardihood to deny. The lady is seated at the end of your lord- 
ships’ bench, and I beg that she may be called.” 

All eyes were directed to the spot to which Mr. Attorney 
pointed, and, in obedience to the summons, the lady very reluc- 
tantly left her companion, a hale-looking gentleman with a white 
beard, and, standing before the judge, was duly sworn. 

Her name, she told Mr. Attorney, was Hilda Vaughan ; she 
was a Protestant ; had been on one occasion at the place men- 
tioned by the last witness, and had seen him there. Being asked | 
if Mass was said, she replied that she was ignorant of such matters. 
She had been told it was a Mass, and that the person who 
officiated was a priest. Being asked if she could identify that 
person, she made no reply. 

Those who stood near the prisoner saw that he clasped his 
hands and trembled violently, and that once or twice he raised 
his head as if to speak. 

The chief-justice, growing angry at the stubbornness of the 
witness, reproved her sharply, telling her that he was strongly 
minded to commit her to prison for contempt of court, and, re- 
minding her of the solemn oath she had just taken to reveal the 
whole truth, repeated the question. 

Hilda was still silent; and the judge, with an impatient ges- 
ture, said there was sufficient evidence to go to the jury. The 
prisoner had not denied that he was a priest ; and if it had been 
impossible to produce even a single witness against him, it would 
still be competent for the jury to find him guilty of high treason 
upon presumption only, which, in many former trials of the like 
nature, had been held to be legitimate and full proof. 

Mr. Attorney, having no more witnesses, the chief-justice pro- 
ceeded to sum up, which he did very briefly, and concluded by 
saying :— ; 

“If other treasons, of coining or such like, are punished with 
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the utmost rigour of the law, truly these more atrocious traitors 
are to be punished who corrupt the minds of men by a most 
superstitious religion, and, athirst for blood, excite us by con- 
tinual alarms, plots and treasons. For he who violates the laws, 
who despises the ordained punishment for the guilty, of what 
crime, only afford him the opportunity, is it not to be feared that 
he will be guilty? Whether the party now accused is or is not 
guilty of a charge of this nature, is now for you to determine.” 

The jury, being dismissed to consider their verdict, returned pre- 
sently to declare that they found the prisoner guilty of high 
treason in such manner and form as was contained in the indict- 
ment. Whereupon Mr. Attorney demanded judgment, and the 
clerk of the arraigns asked Paul Gower what he could say why 
judgment should not be given. 

From the moment that he had cast a long, despairing glance at 
Hilda Vaughan when she uttered her name, the priest had re- 
mained in the same position, with his head bowed down, appa- 
rently indifferent to all that was taking place. 

A warder by his side touched him, and repeated the clerk's 
question ; then slowly turning to the judge, the priest said :— 

“To what purpose can I speak? By your laws my death is 
certain. I confess that I am a priest, an unworthy member of 
the Society of Jesus; but I am no traitor, no enemy of this 
realm. I came hither to win souls to Christ, to teach the religion 
that He taught ; and for that cause I am willing to lay down my 
life. The Jews said of Him: ‘He is no friend to Cxsar.’ I 
cannot demand of my countrymen greater mercy than my 
Master had from His. I have preached the religion that St. 
Avgustine brought to your fathers from Rome. Like him, I was 
sent hither by the Pope. That same religion you now reject ; 
you have denounced its followers as foes to the commonwealth, 
But you can no more destroy, or hinder, the spread of that reli- 
gion than could the Roman emperors of old. From God it 
came—He protects it still; and if it be, and I firmly believe it is, 
of God, you cannot overthrow it.” 

The chief-justice then proceeded to pass sentence : 

“ By the laws,” he said, “it is enacted that whosoever, being a 
subject of the king, taking orders by authority of the See of 
Rome, and returning into England, is guilty of high treason, and 
incurs the penalty of death. This has been clearly proved by 
your own admission, independently of the witnesses who have 
delivered their testimony against you. Nothing, therefore, re- 
mains to me except, according to the form prescribed by law, to 
pass such sentence upon you as is appointed for priests and 
traitors. You will therefore return to the prison from whence 
you came, and thence be drawn to the place of execution, and 
the.e be hanged by the neck until you are half-dead; your 
bowels shall then be taken out and burnt before your face ; your 
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head cut off, and your body divided into four parts, to be ex- 
posed in the usual places in this city ; and may the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul!” 

The priest bowed, and murmuring Deo gratias, was removed 
from the bar. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A MEETING. 


THE court being speedily emptied of its occupants at the conclu- 
sion of the trial, the small, select audience found itself mingling, 
to its deep disgust, with the vulgar crowd of sightseers that lined 
the narrow street outside, waiting anxiously for a glimpse of the 
condemned man, upon whom, with morbid curiosity, they looked 
as one already dead. 

But the officers, fearing that a rescue might be attempted if 
they ventured to lead their prisoner through the city in the ordi- 
nary fashion, decided to carry him to London-bridge by water, 
and waited till their barge was being prepared. The mob that 
had loitered about the purlieus of the court, showed no disposition 
to be cheated of their privilege of escorting the priest to the 
shambles, and howled and hissed impatiently at the delay, much 
to the alarm of the soldiers, who were apprehensive that the 
victim might be carried off by force. 

Looking down upon the dense throng of rough, unruly people, 
Lord Aston could not detect, amid the hundreds of eager, up- 
turned faces that met his glance, a single one that bore the faintest 
token of sympathy or regret. It was a show to them—a mere 
holiday sight, and nothing more. 

“We are prisoners here, child, until the poor priest goes away,” 
he said, drawing Hilda within the doorway. 

They had been among the last to leave. From some cause, un- 
known to each other, they had lingered until the last moment in 
court, and watched the lawyer’s clerk gathering up the papers 
that strewed the tables; had silently noted whither the prisoner 
had been led ; and still hesitated after the keeper had locked the 
ponderous doors behind them, as a hint that their absence was 
desired. 

“T should dearly like to see this unfortunate man—this Master 
Gower,” he said, with a furtive glance at his companion. 

“Oh! could I not see him too, dear Lord Aston?” said Hilda, 
in an imploring tone. 

“My dear child,” he replied, looking almost terrified; “re- 
member he has but this moment been condemned to death. 
Some other time—some other time! He would hardly welcome 
the intrusion of strangers just now.” 

She looked disappointed, and he added rather lamely :— 

“He may have some message, you see, that I could carry to 
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Burnet. They were fast friends, it seems. It was a mercy that 
you did not answer Mr. Attorney’s question—that is, I mean, you 
would not like to remember hereafter that you had assisted to 
slay an innocent man—a perfect stranger too!” 

“ He is not altogether a stranger to me,” she said thoughtfully. 
“T had seen him twice before, and there seemed to be something 
in his face or manner, and the tone of his voice, that reminded 
me of- She stopped and knitted her brow in thought. “It 
is a face I must have seen in my dreams, I think. And I re- 
membered, too, as I listened, that my father and mother suffered 
persecution for the sake of the religion that he stood there to 
defend. And how vain was that defence !” 

“Her father! Good heavens!” muttered the peer uneasily. 
“Yes, yes, my dear Hilda, your father died abroad many years 
ago—you know that. And was it not much better that he should 
go peacefully to his rest, although in sad exile, in a strange land, 
than that he should suffer the fate of yonder priest? To be 
made the mock of a rude, vulgar crowd, and meet a hideous and 
inhuman death upon the scaffold!’ And he looked at her with 
wistful eagerness. 

“T cannot tell,” said Hilda drearily. “I would I knew what to 
believe. But if our religion be true, why do these men cling so 
bravely and patiently to one that all speak of with abhorrence 
and contempt? He is called a traitor, too; but no treason did 
they accuse him of—nothing, save that he was a priest. You 
have been kind to me, dear Lord Aston—very kind ; but was it 
well to keep me in ignorance, all these long years, of the religion 
my parents would have taught me had they lived? O father! 
mother !” she said, clasping her hands, “if you can hear me— 
you whom I have never known, but who watch over me still— 
you with whom I have so little in common—give me your faith ; 
let your people be my people, and your God my God; if 
even my end be in shame and suffering like yours, yet without 
sin !” 

The tears ran down her face in her newly-awakened enthu- 
siasm.; and passing his arm round her, Lord Aston perplexedly 
held the sobbing girl in his embrace. Where had she learned 
such things? What agencies had been at work with her ?” 

A man standing near him gently touched his arm, and ad- 
dressed him by name. 

“You expressed a wish to see Master Gower. I observed that 
you recognised him in court. I was to have been a witness at 
the trial. My name is Rookesby.” 

Lord Aston turned in surprise, and stared fixedly at the man. 

“Do you also know him?” he asked in a lowtone. “Then 
you are aware ” and he glanced at Hilda. 

“I know all—too well, too well!” said the spy. “But the 
time runs short. I can bring you to Master Gower. You have 
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gold; these fellows would sell their souls for a bribe. Follow 
me: but alone. I can be of some use yet.” 

The priest had been thrust into a small chamber adjoining the 
court, and, ignorant of the cause of his detention, contentedly 
waited, All places were alike to him now. One prison did not 
differ greatly from another; and the tedium of confinement had 
long since worn away. Still he heaved a sigh of relief when the 
key grated harshly in the lock, and the door was opened 
cautiously. They had come at last to fetch him; and he rose 
and looked expectantly as two figures entered, one of which 
came hurriedly towards him, and, addressing him in almost in- 
articulate tones, grasped his hand. 

“My poor friend! What a meeting is this! Did you not 
know that I was in London? And, oh! why did you not send 
to tell us you were living ?” 

The Jesuit had changed colour when Lord Aston first spoke ; 
but, drawing his hand away, said coldly :— 

“You mistake me, sir, for someone else. You were in court 
when I was sentenced to death, and it can hardly have escaped 
your recollection already that I am Paul Gower, a Jesuit priest.” 

“Surely you remember me; or am I so altered that you do 
not recognise my features? I am Philip Aston, your friend of 
old days—to whom you came when you brought your wife to 
England ; the friend who aided you to the best of his poor 
ability—who parted from you in sorrow, and who until this day 
has never set eyes upon you since.” 

“TI can only repeat, sir,” said the priest deliberately, “that you 
are mistaken. My name is Gower. I have no other.” 

“Has misfortune shaken your reason?” asked the peer 
anxiously. “Does the name of Kexby Hall recall nothing; or 
York Castle, from whence you escaped? You fled to the 
Netherlands or France; and, but for the intelligence of your 
death, I would have followed you thither to bring your daughter 
Hilda to you.” 

The priest did not reply, but turned coldly away. 

“Frank Vaughan,” said the peer indignantly, “ this indifference 
is assumed. Your changing countenance tells me that you 
acknowledge the truth of what I say. Has this wretched Jesuit 
habit that you wear chilled your blood, and rendered you forget- 
ful of the claims of nature? I have heard something of this 
before ; that men when they enter your Order, are compelled to 
lay aside all human feelings ; cast from them the holy memories 
of home and children, and become bond slaves, body and soul, to 
a fantastic secret authority. I cry shame upon such an outrage 
to the commonest sentiments of our nature. The child whom 
you have abandoned that you might take up this wretched 
trade still lives; her affectionate, guileless heart overflows with 
tenderness towards a parent who contemptuously disowns her. 
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No law, human or divine, bids you shroud yourself in this garb 
of proud austerity—this chilling, repellent sanctity, at the sacri- 
fice of the priceless affection of your child !” 

“Admitting for a moment,” said the priest, with a touch of 
sarcasm, “what I do not admit, by the way, that I am Frank 
Vaughan, may I ask Lord Aston, who appears to be somewhat 
forgetful of the loyalty he owes his sovereign, from whence pro- 
ceeds this eagerness to claim the friendship of a traitor whom the 
laws have adjudged to death? And what end is to be served by 
unnecessarily lacerating the feelings of a woman by the news 
that her father, whom she has always mourned as dead, still 
lives: but only until the hangman shall have done his office ?” 

“T thought,” said Lord Aston sadly, “that you retained some 
feelings of humanity. But there; I have done, sir. If this utter 
disregard of all that should be dear to you, this coldness towards 
your only child, be the outcome of the religion you would have 
taught her, it is well she has embraced a purer creed, that erects 
no barrier between father and child.” 

He took up his hat, and, with a wistful look at the priest, was 
turning disappointedly away, when Rookesby came to his side. 

“TI know this gentleman, too, sir,” he said. “His resemblance 
to Mistress Hilda confirmed the belief I had for some time enter- 
tained of his identity with the Yorkshire squire, Vaughan, who 
escaped from York Castle some twenty years ago. It would 
have been better for us both had I known it earlier.” 

The priest glanced at Rookesby for a moment without speak- 
ing, and Lord Aston saw that his hand trembled. 

“Will you suffer Hilda to see you for a moment; at least to bid 
farewell ?” asked the peer. “She was very anxious about you, 
poor child. I left her in tears.” 

“Does she know ?” exclaimed the priest with a scared look. 

“She knows nothing,” said Lord Aston, finding that Gower’s 
emotion checked his utterance. “It may not be long before she 
learns it by some means—not from me: rest assured that I will 
not break her heart with the news that he who should have 
loved and cherished her, refused at the last moment of his life to 
bless her, and despised and spurned her love.” 

The priest leaned his head upon his hand and hid his face. 

“Were you twenty times a priest, Vaughan,” resumed Lord 
Aston sternly, “I would tell you that to deny your child is un- 
manly, inhuman. The most savage animals love their offspring; 
but her, you have neglected and forsaken, left her to the care of 
strangers, careless whether she lived or died, so that you might 
follow your own will.” 

“Not so, Philip Aston,” said the priest suddenly, raising his 
head with dignity. “You wrong me. When I quitted England, 
I left my child under the roof of a very dear friend. A year or 
two later he sent me word that he had been cast into prison, the 
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same from which I had escaped; his children taken from him 
and given to the care of strangers, to be educated in ignorance or 
hatred of the faith that he professed. At the same time he wrote 
that my child had sickened and died ; and bitterly as J grieved, 
I was yet consoled. To hear of her death was better far to me 
than to know that she lived only to revile the religion of her 
fathers. My grief for her loss was mingled with gratitude to 
Him who had taken her to Himself, while yet her soul was fit to 
stand in His presence.” 

“T can avouch that,” said Rookesby, who had been leaning 
against the wall at the further end of the room, with his arms 
folded, and his hat pulled over his brows. “ The friend of whom 
you speak was well known to me ; and when he wrote that letter, 
wrote nothing but what he believed to be the truth. He was in 
prison himself at the time, and had therefore no means of ascer- 
taining whether the news of your daughter’s death was true or 
false.” 

“You knew him! Then, who are you?” enquired the priest. 

“A paid spy of the Privy Council, as you are aware, sir,” 
replied Rookesby harshly. “ Enough, that I know you ; it is my 
business to know priests and recusants, whom I am commissioned 
to arrest.” 

“T see,” said Gower, turning to Lord Aston after a short pause, 
“that. the secret of my name is neither in my keeping nor in 
yours. How well it has been guarded you may judge from the 
fact that it did not transpire at my trial. But it was less for my- 
self than for others that I still wished to retain my disguise. 
When I fled to France, I took another name; and after hearing 
of my child’s death, I resided for many years at Rome. Tl:us it 
happened, I imagine, that all traces of Francis Vaughan were 
lost. But I did not forget the little one, nor the happines ; that 
once was mine in my pleasant Yorkshire home: and many a time 
¢n my exile I have seemed to hear her childish prattle, and felt 
her warm arms thrown lovingly around my neck. Forsaken her: 
despised her love! Ah, how little you know me, Philip Aston! 
I dared not return to England, to satisfy myself of the truth of 
the news; there was indeed no reason why I should doubt it ; 
but had I known or suspected that she lived, I would have dared 
all pains and penalties to rescue her from a fate I thought far 
worse than death.” . 

“Then you will receive her again?” urged the peer, with 
moistened eyes. “I will bring her to you in a moment.” 

He was hastening away, when Gower laid his hand on his arm. 

“ Bethink you for a moment, Aston,” he said ; “my execution 
is fixed for Monday next. Would it not give her far more pain 
than joy to know that her father lives? She could not save me; 
and the thought would but add to her sufferings. I have been 
dead to her for many years ; let her still think me so; it will be 
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true before a week has passed. Tell her in the days to come— 
and God grant they may be pure and sinless for her !—tell her 
that her father cheerfully laid down his life for Christ’s dear sake, 
and with his latest breath prayed for and blessed her.” 

The warders were returning for their prisoner, and, with a hasty 
farewell; Lord Aston withdrew. 

Hilda had remained near the entrance to the court in a state 
of painful expectation, and a moment after Lord Aston rejoined 
her ; the mob howled and shrieked with delight as the prisoner, 
with calm, collected demeanour, came forward attended by the 
guards. Hilda no sooner perceived the priest than, urged by 
some undefinable impulse, she advanced and suddenly knelt 
before him. 

Seeing her, he paused, and across his face there passed a tor- 
rent of conflicting emotions—sorrow, pity, and a yearning love, 
that all his affected stoicism was powerless to restrain. 

Through the mist of tears that seemed almost to blind her, she 
saw a gentle, careworn face pressed lovingly to hers, felt a kiss 
imprinted on her brow, and with a shriek she fell senseless at the 
feet of her father. . 


(To be continued.) 


A LOST VOCATION. 


O bygone years, how bright and calm were ye! 
The sun was gold ; the stars were angels’ eyes 

Or little chinks (I smile) that in the skies 

Let heaven’s dear light shine through for me to see. 
The happy birds sang forth from every tree ; 

The flowers were sweet as those in Paradise ; 

And pure as even the Virgin Mother’s eyes 

Were every smiling maiden’s unto me. 


But now (I weep) is earth the self-same place ? 
Gone is the beauty, and undone the grace ; 
The very crucifix that calmed past strife 
Rebukes me now, and I no longer trace 

Nor love nor pity on that death-wan face, 

For I have missed the meaning of my life. 


A. 
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* With a shriek she fell senseless at the feet of her father.”—High Treason, page 44. 
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LITERARY SKETCHES 


COMEDY. 


THE word “drama” signifies “action.” In Madame de Stael’s 
phrase, the drama is “ literature in action;” hence, in compositions 
of this order, the plot must be so constructed and the incidents and 
characters so conceived and arranged, that all conform to the 
general movement of the piece; and even when they seem to 
retard, to hasten its consummation. Contrast and harmony, unity 
i variety, are the fundamental principles of all art. Dramatic 
art in tragedy consists not in the delineation of one or more 
passions and characters, or, in comedy, of one or more humours 
and characters, but in their opposition; in the diversities of 
motives and interests in the personages ; in the contrast of the 
situations and that of the characters in relation tothem. The 
situations in a play may be compared with the broad masses of 
light and shade in a picture, the traits to the minute touches. 
There are two varieties of comedy—the natural, and the con- 
ventional or artificial: the poetic and romantic, as we have it in 
Shakespeare; and that of manners, as in Moli¢re. The one is an 
humorous picture of ideal—the other of real life; but, in many 
instances, the former is truly the more real, for it is evolved from 
principles and materials which are permanent, eternal—not 
modes which are transitory. The one is founded on emotions 
and passions so universal as to render all human souls contem- 
porary. Poetic comedy also blends the beautiful with the comic, 
and is the highest species of this order of composition. A good 
comedy must exhibit humour in the conception as a whole; in 
its subject, in the characters, situations, incidents: the latter should 
be interesting or striking, yet natural ; connected, yet unexpected. 
In conventional comedy the opposition of interest to interest is 
a common principle, as that of passion to passion in tragedy. 
In the plays of Scribe and others, this system is worked out 
with such mechanical exactness, that the French refer to it as 
charpenterie—carpenter’s work. Here “the art itself is zo¢ nature.” 
In poetic comedy, such as “As You Like It,” or other creative, 
as distinguished from mechanical dramatic work, there are no 
such sharp adaptations, no such antitheses of action. Contrasted 
with this class of plays and their art, the comedies of Shakespeare 
and their characters are like the trees of a natural forest, green 
and alive, majestic and graceful, compared with the same trees 
cut down, shaped and squared. His romantic drama is a 
natural wood, while that of the classical French is like the stately 
but formal avenues and gardens of Versailles. 
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When the conception of the subject—the plot and characters— 
has been completed, the dramatic artist divides the action into 
the number of acts requisite for effective representation, and 
the acts into scenes. Every play must have a beginning, middle 
and end, like any other systematic composition. In order to be 
popular, the action of a drama must run parallel with emotions, 
purposes, topics, opinions, which are generally popular. The 
old English tragedians dealt solely with the passions of human 
nature ; while, on the other hand, some of the French have 
endeavoured to render their serious drama educational, by the 
intentive introduction of philosophic ideas, maxims, &c., in 
imitation of the ancient Greeks, whose tragedy was an historical 
and religious ceremony, resembling somewhat the Autos of the 
Spaniards. But considering the influence of the stage on man- 
kind, it is much to be wished that the drama of the future, while 
manifesting in its fulness the resources of true creative genius, 
could be rendered a higher, moral, and educational instrument 
than it has hitherto been, whether tragic or comic. Every trace 
of that grossness or licence which was the result of ignorance 
should be elided. Life will always afford materials for comedy, 
and the most delightful humour is the purest. 

The finest of the Greek comedies have been lost, but we can 
form an opinion of Menander’s plays from those of Plautus and 
Terence, whom Julius Cesar called “a half Menander”—* dimiz- 
dium Menandri.’ A\though the plots of the Roman writers’ plays 
are slight, their dialogue is singularly easy, animated, and natural, 
and several of the descriptive passages full of grace—such as that 
of the emotion felt by Pamphylius at the funeral, when Glycera 
goes too near the flaming pyre—in the Andrian. Aristophanes is 
a sort of dramatic Rabelais, with the same sanguine redundance of 
intellect—a buffoon genius of satire abounding in animal spirits, 
but with a more direct and vivid genius for ridicule—a quality 
often recklessly applied, as in the “ Clouds,” where he holds up 
Socrates to derision. His personation of the people under the 
name of Demos in his “ Knights,” is admirable ; but his most 
interesting composition, because the most poetic, is his “ Birds,” 
with its fantastic and charming choruses. In this play he has 
united beauty with humour, as Shakespeare has done in the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” We have few instances of the com- 
mingling of those delightful elements in modern literature, 
except in short pieces, such as “ A May-Day Revel,” by one of our 
Irish poets, and in a fainter degree as regards humour, in Tenny- 
son’s “ Talking Oak,” the idea of which was possibly derived from 
Ovid’s “ Nux,” or “Walnut Tree.” Among mock-heroic poems, 
there is the most exquisite wit and humour in Pope’s “ Rape of the 
Lock,” and much gaiety in Gresset’s “ Vert-Vert,” but little of that 
intermingling of true poetic beauty with humour, to which we have 
referred. Several of the scenes in Aristophanes are highly comic, 
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as are not a few in Lucian, who, though a satirist in dialogue, 
may be classed among the great comic dramatists. Nothing can 
be better for the purpose of satirical expose than his “ Sale of the 
Philosophers,” in which the opinions of each of the sophists who 
are put up to auction, are ridiculed. It was, perhaps, from this 
piece that Sheridan derived the idea of the scene in the “ School 
for Scandal,” in which Charles brings his family portraits under 
the hammer, appraises, and knocks them down. 

Shakespeare’s highest power was his imagination for character. 
His poetic comedy is ideal—that of nature ; Ben Johnson’s that 
of manners. The latter is enriched here and there with fine 
flashes of fancy, like shot-silk tagged to drugget. They are not 
so “crammed with life,” as, to use his own phrase, those of his 
great contemporary are, but are full of observation ; and apart . 
from their poetry, valuable as illustrations of the modes and 
colloquial forms of his time. A couple of his masques—* Cynthia's 
Revels,” for instance—possess much beauty of fancy and diction. 
Indeed, in the writings of the era of Elizabeth and James I., 
those of Shakespeare, Johnson, Bacon, and others, the language 
is nobler, more creative, more abounding in imagery, and utilizes 
the English vocabulary to a greater extent than those of our 
time. Shakespeare’s comedies were his “amusements.” Their 
characters are ideal; their humour now poetic, graceful and 
human, and now broad, as in Falstaff, but not satirical, as in 
Moliére, who remains the greatest master of artificial comedy, or 
that whose object is to paint manners and ridicule affectations, 
follies, and pretensions. Moliére’s verse is distinguished for its 
natural flow, ease and point. 

Before alluding to Molitre, let us glance at the development 
of the French as a literary language. Like others, it has several 
well-marked epochs, titled by the names of Rabelais and Marot, 
of Moliére and Regnard, of Corneille and Racine, of Chateau- 
briand, Beranger, Victor Hugo, and contemporary writers. In 
the hands of the first group it attained a youthful maturity, 
signalized by strength, adroitness, vivacity ; it became savoury 
and clear, full of colour, full of spirit, with amusing caprices and 
elegant proprieties. The excellent taste of Racine rendered the 
language more limpid and correct ; while Voltaire’s style, clear, 
dry and uncoloured, suited it to reasoning more than feeling, and 
a better medium for prose than poetry. During the nineteenth 
century it became more Gothic in character, while remaining 
Greek in style. Words and idioms eclecticised from the old 
writers were again put in circulation, and the language recovered 
the grace and aive/é of the fourteenth, while retaining the strong 
turns and majestic phrase of the seventeenth century. The 
nineteenth century, however, introduced the false brilliancy of 
the feuzlleton. ‘The necessity of keeping public interest attracted 
to the serial tales and romances, one or more chapters of which 
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appeared in the daily journals, and hence of ending each with a 
suspense or a surprise, to engage and sustain public attention, 
gave rise to a style which would strike by its novelty anyway. 
And this change, while evincing a decline in taste as regards 
literary language, like fine manners become vulgarized, may be 
said to have originated what is now called the “sensational 
school” of fiction. In the hands of many of the feuz//etonists the 
French language was no longer the pure, full-bodied Burgundy 
of past ages, but resembled champagne, whose vivacity is derived 
less from the natural spirit of the vintage than from its chemical 
ingredients ; or, in poetry, it resembled the Dead Sea fruit, with 
rich surface colour, gaudy, but sapless, feelingless ; no longer like 
“the full-juiced apple that, waxing over-mellow, drops in the 
silent autumn night.” 

Literary excellence is inseparable from style ; this it is which 
gives duration and immortality to the work of the prose writer 
or poet. The fine expression at once embellishes and conserves 
the thought; is, at the same time, its ornament and armour ; is 
to the idea what the enamel is to the teeth. Design and style 
are the only passports to permanent popularity. Without them 
the writer but attains momentary success, merely zxsignia 
victori@, non victoriam. 

The style of each of the great French writers we have named, 
is as individual and peculiar as his nature and intellect. The 
wonderful animal spirits of old Rabelais are everywhere im- 
pressed on his jovial and fantastic pages, where fun, fancy, and 
satire—too frequently coarse and extravagant—run riot. He is 
par excellenc: the jolliest of writers. Nothing is too preposterous 
in the way of adventure for his characters to encounter and pass 
through. He writes from a pure love of fun. In this respect he 
differs from Cervantes, whose humour is graver and more satiri- 
cally pertinent. Rabelais’ command of the resources of the 
French vocabulary is almost as complete as Shakespeare’s over 
the English, and his pages are a repertoire of old and expressive 
idioms 

l’assing on to the purely literary characteristics of Moliére, we 
recognise in him a master of French verse, at once lively, familiar 
and amusing, well turned and pointed, alternately easy and 
cpigrammatic. In Fontaine all must be pleased by the fresh 
naivelé and perfection of detail which characterize the verses of 
the fabulist. In Corneille we admire the vigorous, sinewy phrase, 
sustained energy and fine exaggerated turns of expression which 
render the old poet half Roman—the Michael Angelo of tragedy. 
In Racine, a style, chaste, discreet, harmonious, with fine 
Raphaelistic outlines. With him may be allied Fenelon, whose 
prose is as melodious and serene as the verses of the author of 
“ Athalie.” Boileau’s manner is grave, yet coloured where colour 
is appropriate. Then what a magnificent pomp distinguishes 
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the sonorous sentences of Bossuet, which so swell and vibrate in 
harmony with the majesty of histhoughts! What appropriateness 
in the language, and logic in the metaphor marks Pascal’s 
mathematical style! how flowing and animated the style of 
Voltaire, in his History of Charles XII., which seems written with 
the same spirit with which his hero acted! Take away from any 
of those writers their individual style, and the matter would 
resemble the wrong side of a transparency, or a bad translation 
of a fine composition. Glancing at the modern literature of 
France, we may remark that there is more true poetry in some 
French prose than in most French verse. Where, for instance, can 
we find more exquisitely-coloured descriptions than in Fromentin’s 
“Eté dans la Sahara?” Here we have truth of detail expressed in 
the finest tow of imaginative language. Compared with this 
work, the books of travel of Théophile Gautier, though profuse 
in colour, are rather graphic than poetic. In his search for 
striking illustrations, he sometimes selects images which are 
inferior to the objects sought to be illustrated. In Victor Hugo’s 
poetic and prose compositions, all varieties of style are to be 
found ; dramatic design and dramatic narrative are his most 
obvious characteristics. To the beauty and eloquence of Buffon’s 
prose we need not refer, or to the elegance and exactitude of Cousin, 
and many other modern writers. As constructive and dramatic 
artists, the French excel the English. Even some of their 
slightest novelettes are remarkable in this way. By the way, 
while referring to the old prose style of France, we have for- 
gotten to notice that of Froissart, that most charming chronicler 
and story-teller, whose simple, animated style resembles that of a 
prose ballad. He is indeed the prose ¢rouvere of history, the 
favourite of Sir Walter Scott, who called him his “master” in 
the art of narrative. 
Beginning as an imitator of Plautus, Moli¢re soon formed his 
own style. His first success was in “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” 
which, as a specimen of light French gaiety and satirical charac- 
terization, remains unsurpassed—like Foot’s “ Minor,” in broad 
English farce. On its first performance, a man stood up in the 
pit and cried out—* Bravo, Moliére! that is true comedy.” The 
intention of this piece was to ridicule affectation and the peculiar 
slang affected by the would-be exquisites of society, who were 
called “ Précteuses.” Two gentlemen of sense and true breeding 
visit, for the purpose of paying their addresses to them, two 
young country ladies, Cathos and Magdalen, who mistake this 
sort of slang for fashionable refinement, and are rejected. In 
revenge, one of the gentlemen directs his lively servant, Mascarelle, 
to visit them under the assumed title of a marquis, and act their 
ideal of a man of fashion, which he does to perfection. The 
scenes in which he pays his compliments, talks of his clothes, 
and reads his sonnets are the most sparkling bits of light comedy 
D 
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in Moliére’s writings. The sonnet scene has been imitated by 
both Steele and Addison in the “Tatler” and “ Spectator.” 
Moliére has ridiculed the fopperies of fashion in “ Les Facheux ;” 
the tricks of domestics in the “ Fourberies de Scapin ;” aristo- 
cratic assumption in “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ;” pedantry in 
“Les Femmes Savantes ;” and the ignorance of quacks in many 
places, chiefly in “Le Malade Imaginaire.” Nothing can be 
more humorous than the opening and some other scenes of 
this farcical comedy. The French consider the “ Misanthrope ” 
his chef-d’auvre, but it is far less laughable than many others 
in his comic gallery. It is interesting to contrast Moliére’s 
“ Misanthrope” with Shakespeare’s “ Timon,” in which the poetic 
delineations of passion is only second to that exhibited in 
“Lear.” 

The comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher is almost poetic when 
compared with that of the dramatists of the Restoration. Some 
of Congreve’s scenes are truly humorous, and no comedies 
exhibit such a corruscation of wit as his; but they are repulsive, 
not alone from their licentiousness, but from a sort of heartlessness 
which pervades them. His young men are a set of witty apes ; 
morals are almost excluded from the circle of those comedies, 
Even the French of Voltaire’s day express their astonishment at 
the grossness of the English artificial drama. In this group 
Vanburgh displays most humour; Farquhar most animation, 
adventure, and variety in scene and dialogue. His best play is 
“ The Beau’s Stratagem,’ and from the point of view indicated, bad 
isthe best. Congreve is a more polished writer than any of them. 
In brilliancy he excels even Sheridan; his characters lose dis- 
tinction in the profusion of wit put into their mouths ; but, unlike 
the Irishman, he was deficient in the dramatic art on which the 
interest of aplay depends. It is pleasing to contrast the comedies 
of Goldsmith with the coarse plays of the epoch of the Restora- 
tion—comedies which it is neither an injury or a waste of time to 
peruse. 

Among the best comedies of the period succeeding those of 
the Restoration, always including those of Goldsmith, is the 
“Clandestine Marriage.” The character of Lord Ogleby is 
almost as good as any of Shakespeare’s comic delineations. The 
humour arises from the contrast between the senility of this per- 
sonage and his affectation of youth—as in Dogberry, from the 
union of utter imbecility of intellect and perfect self-esteem and 
self-confidence. The delicate traits of nature in the character of 
Lord Ogleby, his vanity, principles of honour, reliance on his 
unconquerable fascination, and his good-nature, have never been 
excelled in so slight a sketch. Garrick and Colman are the 
reputed authors of this character, which, however, they derived 
from a MS. farce, written by a clergyman, which had been long 
lying unused on the shelves of the press of the theatre, and which 
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has never been printed. Of Sheridan’s plays, it is enough to say 
that they are all complete in their way. His “ School for Scandal” 
is the most perfect comedy of the conventional order in the 
English language. There is humour in the conception of the 
piece as a whole, and characters, scenes, situations, dialogue—all 
are effective. There is no French play in which the wit—which 
is that of comparison—is so brilliant. The esprit of our Gallic 
neighbours consists in gaicty, rather than the uttering of spark- 
ling antitheses and fancies—vzde Beaumarchais, who is called the 
French Sheridan, or his modern succeedant, Sardou. Modern 
English comedy is neither so poetic as that of the epoch of 
Elizabeth and James, or so humorous as that of Charles II. and 
Anne’s time ; and in conception and finished art, Sheridan has 
met with no rival. The popularity of Bulwer’s plays, which 
are so deficient in wzs comuzca, has resulted from their structure— 
Kotzebue was his model. In our day prose fiction, not the drama, 
has become the chief medium for humour and wit. It is something 
to feel a national pride in, that Ireland has in various ways pro- 
duced some of the most perfect compositions in English or any 
literature—the profoundest general satire ever penned, “Gul- 
liver’s Travels ;” the most charming of little novels, “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield ;” the Comedies of Sheridan, the Lyrics of Moore, 
and the most inspiring of all oratory, in the English language at 
lcast—that of Grattan, 
ee 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 
FROM PETRARCH. 


O Nightingale, whose sad, inconstant plaint 
Ripples the still hours of the summer night, 
Now fountaining the stillness of the light, 

Now fading mournfully in distance faint ; 

Now, like the hymn of sad, impassioned saint, 
Soaring ; and now, as yonder planet bright, 

Dips through the dark wood, ceasing :—mingle still 

Thy song with the sad sighs that from this breast 

Murmur my beating heart’s forlorn unrest 

For one now gathered to the starry host ; 

And, from the dusk leaves o’er yon weeping rill, 

Let thy song, echoing now death, now heaven, 

Recall the happy hours that fate has given, 

And from yon star the dear one I have lost. 
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THE MOORES OF MOORE’S COURT. 
By DENIS F. HANNIGAN. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE narrative now finds itself in much the same condition as 
the celebrated modern hypothesis regarding the origin of species : 
inasmuch as it requires for its completeness that a certain 
“missing link” should be discovered. The missing link in requi- 
sition is no other than Squire Donovan, whom the story and the 
mail-coach left behind in a state of unconsciousness in the historic 
city of Kilkenny, and whom we now find, at rather a late hour in 
the night, in the parlour of his private residence, which was 
situated in one of the quietest streets of the old town of Clonmel : 
his public residence being in no particular locality, as at one 
time it was in the Marshalsea Prison, in Dublin; at another, in 
some tavern, into which accident or a yearning after stimulants 
had carried him ; and, occasionally, in the Clonmel bridewell, 
where he was sometimes forced to spend the night, owing to his 
irregular mode of living. 

The parlour in which we now find him is painfully suggestive 
of faded gentility. The paper on the walls is almost entirely 
peeled away; the Cupids which once adorned the marble 
chimney-piece have their heads and arms broken; and the 
chimney-picce itself looks sadly battered and dilapidated. The 
only furniture in the room consists of two old-fashioned chairs, 
now reduced to a state of hopeless decrepitude, a mahogany 
table which might have been new a century ago, and two dis- 
coloured oil-paintings : one of which, representing a water-nymph 
(in a very watery condition), hangs over the chimney-piece ; while 
the other, hanging at the opposite side, suggests the idea of some 
hazy landscape, whose outlines are utterly lost in a dense fog. 

The squire has only just returned from some social gathering, 
where he must have been unusually convivial ; for, in endeavour- 
ing to enter the room, a few minutes since, he fell heavily against 
the door, and inflicted some injury on his nasal organ. The 
squire’s wife sits in a corner, in one of the two old-fashioned 
chairs that the room contains, looking paler than when Charles 
Callanan met her, about a month ago, in the mail-coach coming 
from Dublin. Her eyes are moist as if she had been weeping. 
Her whole appearance is strongly suggestive of poverty and 
suffering ; but there is something, too, in the expression of her 
face to-night that looks like desperation. 

“What kind of a cursed door is that?” the squire exclaims, 
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with a thickness of articulation which is scarcely consistent with 
strict sobriety. “Is there any chair about the place?” he adds, 
making a violent effort to sit down on the table. 

“There’s a chair near you,” the lady replies calmly. 

“Ah! you're there, are you, ma’am?” the squire says, glaring 
at her rather ferociously with his small eyes. ‘“ Why don’t you 
look after your husband’s comfort, ma’am?—ch? Where’s the 
chair, I say? Begad, I see no chair at all. This is a nice way 
to treat a gentleman in his own house!’ 

The lady, rising from her seat, crosses the room, and quietly 
moves the other old-fashioned chair to the side of the table, on 
which the squire has been vainly endeavouring to seat himself. 
With an irregular gyration, he now tumbles into the chair ; and, 
as the lady is retreating towards her former position in the 
corner, he cries, in a voice interrupted by those spasmodic move- 
ments commonly know as “ hickups :”’— 

“Don’t go away—here! make yourself useful! Gct me some- 
thing to drink.” 

“Would it not be better for you to drink no more to-night ?” 
she quietly asks. 

“ Drink no more what to-night ?” he cries, with a furious look. 
“What do you mean by that? Why, I drank little or nothing 
yet, to-night; but I mean to drink, Mrs. D.—do you hear? 
Don’t dictate to me, ma’am—do you hear ?” 

“Well, let me remind you that things are coming, at last, to a 
crisis,” she returns, as if she had some lingering hope of arousing 
a feeling of self-reproach within his breast. “We have nothing 
left ; and the landlord of the house sent a messenger to-day, to 
say that if the arrears are not paid up, he will immediately eject 
us.” 

“What’s all this about ?” cries the squire, excitedly. “ What do 
I care about landlords or ejectments? 1 am a landlord myself 
—at least I was once ; and I ejected people whenever it suited 
me. I'll bet he'll keep pretty far away from me, for he knows 
I’m a damned good shot. I know what's due to a gentleman. 
Come! hurry, and don’t keep me waiting, woman! Do you 
think I can sit here looking at you whimpering that way? Get 
me a drop of brandy in all haste.” 

The lady has resumed her seat once more. Tears are rising 
to her eyes; but, with proud self-repression, she forces them 
back. She slowly draws forth her handkerchief, wipes away all 
traces of weeping from her face, and says calmly :— 

“You shall not have any more drink to-night.” 

“Eh! What do you mean?” roars the squire, striking the 
table fiercely with his clenched fist. “ Are you going to defy 
me? Are you going to break out into open rebellion ?” 

“Listen to me!” the lady rejoins, looking fixedly at him, till 
his small eyes blink uneasily. “If your nature is not entirely 
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brutalized, perhaps what I say now may make some impression 
on you. I incurred my brother's lasting displeasure by marrying 
you. I lost the friendship of my family. We have now been 
married many years. During nearly all that time you have lived 
the life of a sot x 

“Look here, Julia, my dear,” says the squire, interrupting her, 
“T know you can talk well when you like. But you see I’m not 
in a condition to discuss matters of business. What I require is 
some refreshment. Get me some brandy, for God’s sake, and 
you'll get as much respect and kindness from me as you could 
wish to have. There now, you sce, Julia, I’m very considerate 
Let me have something to drink, and things will be all right.” 

He utters these words in rather a wheedling manner, as if he 
wished to make the lady believe that his intemperance was a 
kind of wild generosity, which should only render him more 
amiable in her eyes. But the lady does not seem to take this 
view of the case; for her face grows, if possible, whiter, and she 
starts up suddenly from her seat, exclaiming :— 

“Tl not endure this misery any longer! I will not submit to 
your brutal insolence and drunken scurrility.” 

The squire makes a violent movement, as if he were ineffectually 
trying to rise from the chair. ‘“ What’s that you’re saying ?” he 
asks, with a menacing look. “ I’d advise you to keep that tongue 
of yours double-locked. ‘ Brutal! and ‘drunken! Are these 
fit words to be applied to a gentleman? I suppose you'd like 
to treat me as your inferior, because your brother's a baronet ? 
Do you think I'll submit to your petticoat government ? Come, 
I say, get me something to drink before the thing gocs any 
farther! Isn't this a pretty way to treat a gentleman ?” 

He has now staggered to his feet, and stands very unsteadily, 
supporting his tottering frame by laying one hand on the back 
of the chair, while he uses the other for the purpose of striking 
the table at the end of every broken séntence he utters. 

The lady, who has been watching her husband’s movements, 
advances towards the door, as if to leave the room; but the 
squire, perceiving this, roars at her :— 

“Come back! where are you going now? Is it trying to cut 
away you are, and leave me here by mysclf? Get me some 
brandy, quickly, I say again, or I'll maul you.” 

“JT will not,” she replies distinctly; and with these words, 
rushes out of the room. 

In less than a quarter of an hour she again presents herself at 
the door, arrayed in her bonnet and shawl, and carrying in her 
hand a faded-looking reticule. 

The squire, endeavouring to balance himself against the table, 
remains in a state of unstable equilibrium. “ Where are you 
going now—eh?” he asks, trying to fix his bloodshot little eyes 
upon her, 
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“TI am going away to my brother's,” she says, slowly. “You 
threatened to use violence towards me to-night. You shall never 
have the opportunity of doing so again. You think I fear you. 
i am a Moore, and cannot be easily crushed. You are no more 
a gentleman than the commonest drunkard that crawls home at 
midnight to his hovel in some wretched alley. You shall not 
tyrannize over me ever again.” : 

The squire violently plunges forward, with his right hand 
clenched to strike her; but before he can guide his unsteady 
limbs to the door, she has fled out of the house and into the 
street, and is soon hurrying along through the night-gloom out 
of the old town. Little does she heed the drowsy watchman 
who, waking suddenly out of a hastily-snatched slumber, starts 
up and cries in a husky voice: “ Past twelve o’clock! all doors 
closed.” She is too much absorbed in her own sorrow and 
passionate indignation to take any interest in the sights and 
sounds that disturb the silence and solitude of night. She 
hurries past the suburbs, and out into the high-road, where she 
has nothing to guide her footsteps save her own desperate 
purpose ; nothing to illumine her path save a few stars twinkling 
dimly overhead. And thus, like a nameless outcast, the poor 
lady hurries along the lonely road under the gloomy sky. 




















CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. VINCENT CALLANAN'’S visit seemed to create quite a sensa- 
tion at Moore’s Court. Everyone in the house, not excepting 
Charles himself, showed a strong curiosity to know how the 
broker would conduct himself on his arrival. Even the denizens 
of the kitchen seemed to be deeply interested in the matter ; for 
Patt the Post discussed Mr. Callanan’s character with the cook 
(not very favourably, it must be admitted), over a savoury bowl 
of soup. 

However, when Mr. Vincent Callanan actually arrived, nothing 
could be more composed and undemonstrative than his demeanour. 
He returned the salutations of Sir Annesley and Lady Moore 
very calmly, not to say coldly. He cast a keen glance at Frank 
Moore, as he shook hands with him, anxious, perhaps, to see 
whether there was anything in that young gentleman’s appearance 
to warrant his son’s high praise of him. The heir of Moore’s 
Court exhibited a genial friendliness in his manner, which was 
rather a striking contrast to his father’s pompous condescension. 
Aunt Deborah eyed the stranger suspiciously through her spec- 
tacles, as though she read in his dark countenance that his nature 
was too impenetrable to be moved even by Fox’s “Book of 
Martyrs.” But Rose Moore—more haughty and perhaps less 
dissembling than her elders—gave Mr. Callanan the tips of her 
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fingers, and looked into his cold, impassive face with a super- 
cilious smile. He did not seem, however, to be much affected 
by her girlish scorn ; for he neither changed colour nor moved a 
single muscle of his face. Miss Quain, who had been silently 
observing Mr. Callanan’s manner, extended her hand towards 
him with that gentleness and grace which marked all her move- 
ments. Mr. Callanan glanced shrewdly at the governess, as if 
he thought within himself: “ She bears herself like a lady, but 
she is too poor to be called one by society.” 

“T presume you have never been in this neighbourhood before, 
Mr. Callanan?” said the baronet, with an inquiring look. 

These words seemed to discompose Mr. Callanan a little ; but 
he replied quickly :— 

“I believe I happened to visit the place once before.” 

“ Indeed,” cried the baronet, with another glance of in- 
quiry ; “then you have probably seen Moore’s Court before to- 
day ?” 

“Yes; I have seen it before.” 

“That must have been a long time ago ?” 

“Yes ; many years ago.” 

“JT dare say you were not invited to Moore’s Court on that 
occasion, Mr. Callanan ?” said Rose, demurely. 

Mr. Callanan’s eyes, gleaming from beneath his beetling brows 
like live coals within a dark grate, fixed themselves upon the 
girl’s face with a lurid glare, and a bitter smile played around his 
lips. “You are quite right there,” he said, significantly. “When 
I was last at Moore’s Court, I had received no special invitation 
to go there; I believe I came on that occasion uninvited.” 
There was a suppressed fierceness in his manner of uttering thosc 
words ; and a gloomy scowl seemed to make his dark features 
grow yet darker. 

“But [ hope you have no unpleasant recollections of your 
former visit,” said Lady Moore, who noticed the expression of 
gathering gloom in Mr. Callanan’s face. 

“Oh! my impressions at that time were probably of very little 
consequence. It was in the time of the former baronet, and I 
was only a very small boy, knowing very little of the world. 
Children take queer fancies into their heads sometimes, you 
know, Lady Moore. I suppose / was not less fanciful than most 
children.” 

There was something so puzzling in these remarks that they 
were followed by a dead silence ; and the discussion on Mr. 
Callanan’s early impressions was—perhaps fortunately for the 
temper of his hearers—cut short by the appearance of a scrvant’s 
head at the door with the announcement of Mr. Winklcson’s 
arrival. 

“He is sure never to forget his dinner,” said Frank, rather 
brusquely. “I wish he went to dine with the Lord Licutenant or 
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some other of those high and mighty personages he is so fond of 
talking about.” 

“Hush!” cried Lady Moore ; “here he comes.” 

Mr. Winkleson, ia full dress, and displaying a prodigious 
quantity of shirt-front, entered the room, with a self-sufficient 
strut that proclaimed more eloquently than words: “ Here is one 
who has been accustomed to dining with lords and ladies all his 
life. Make way for such a distinguished visitor ; for he honours 
you by coming to dine with a mere baronet.” 

“Allow me, Mr. Callanan,” said Lady Moore, “to introduce 
you to our friend, Mr. Winkleson.” 

“How d’ye do?—how d’ye do?” said that self-important 
gentleman.” I am happy to make your acquaintance. Though 
I have not mixed very much with commercial people, I am proud 
to meet with one who is the architect of his own fortune.” 

“Thank you, sir,” returned Mr. Callanan, coldly; “I believe 
every man who does some good for society must gain respect.” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” Mr. Winkleson assented, patronizingly. 
“Why, some of the men, sir, who now kave handles to their 
names have sprung from the mercantile class. The lord mayors 
of London and Dublin have, as a rule, been merchants. How 
many distinguished citizens of Dublin, and even of Cork, have 
been, from time to time, knighted by his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant !” 

“’Tis a poor distinction,” said Mr. Callanan, eyeing the other 
with an expression of contempt ; “and—what’s more—lI believe it 
is generally the reward of flunkeyism. A man who has proved 
himself a useful member of society does not need any cheap titles 
to show what he is.” 

The baronet heard these words with no little surprise. 

“ And do you believe, then, Mr. Callanan, that titles are worth- 
less ?” he asked. 

“Decidedly not,” was the quick reply ; “but, though I regard 
them with a certain amount of respect when they are well earned, 
I consider that they are neither a substitute for genuine worth 
nor a true test of any man’s respectability. The public cannot 
long be deceived by mere shows.” 

“You lay too much stress on that phrase ‘the public,” said 
the baronet ; “you surely cannot assume that the upper class is 
to be regarded as the slave of what is called public opinion. 
Being, for the most part, landed proprietors, they are ‘under no 
obligation to the people.” 

“1 believe, Sir Annesley, the true principle is this: that no 
man should occupy a high station without having responsibilities 
in proportion to his important position. For instance, I believe 
that a lawyer is bound to be as much interested in his client's 
success as he is in his own fees ; and that a landlord is bound to. 
consider his tenants’ wants quite as much as the rents they pay him.” 


’ 
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“This is not the current doctrine among the gentry of this 
country, allow me to tell you,” said the baronet, rather stiffly. 

“But are there not many things tolerated in this world that 
are cruelly wrong, Sir Annesley ?” said Mr. Callanan, with some 
vehemence in his tone. 

The baronet looked at the speaker with something like astonish- 
ment. “That may be true, in some cases,” he said, with immense 
gravity ; “but it is a very dangerous thing to assume that every- 
thing done by persons in power is wrong or cruel. It would be 
a most pernicious view of things.” 

While the baronet was uttering these words with much asperity, 
the dinner bell rang. 

As they proceeded towards the dining-room, Frank whispered 
to his sister, who walked by his side: “ Mr. Callanan seems to be 
a man of independent character—just what Charles described 
him.” 

“ But a very presumptuous kind of person,” rcturned that over- 
bearing young lady. 

“Well, he struck me as more or less of a tartar,’ said Frank, 
with a slight laugh. 

When they were seated around the dinner-table, Mr. Winkleson 
volunteered to carve a turkey which lay beside him. Lady Moore 
thanked him, and smilingly declared that she would be most 
happy to accept his services. “I have some knowledge of prac- 
tical anatomy,” said he, harpooning the turkey with the fork—but 
alas! the sequel showed the vanity of self-confidence ; for by 
some unlucky accident, the carving-knife, instead of disjointing 
the fowl, slided along the dish and sent its contents spluttering 
down on Mr. WtInkleson’s knees. “Oh! dear, dear, dear! how 
unfortunate!” exclaimed the disappointed carver, as he awkwardly 
lifted up the turkey, and placed it on the dish. “Such a thing 
never happened to me before, thougn I carved frequently at the 
Earl of Portarlington’s, when there were over forty guests present. 
How is it to be remedied at all?” he continued, as he wiped his 
smeared inexpressibles with a cambric handkerchief, “ I cannot 
explain for the life of me how such a catastrophe could have 
arisen.” 

“ Don’t excite yourself about it!” cried Frank, who had secretly 
enjoyed Mr. Winkleson’s discomfiture, “’tis a mere trifle. I am 
a pretty good carver; and perhaps it is rather ungracious to 
require a stranger to carve for us. Allow me!” 

Mr. Winkleson, reddening a little at his ill-success, now gave 
place to Frank, who carved the fowl with great ease and 
dexterity. 

“T cannot account for it, really,” said Mr. Winkleson, with rather 
a rueful face. 

“Never mind!” cried Frank, laughing. “It is a more impor- 
tant thing for a man to consume than to disjoint a turkey.” 
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The dinner, it may be remarked, was of a very substantial 
character ; not one of those fragile products of French culinary 
art, where you are led to understand that the /ricassee which you 
scarcely tasted had come from the antipodes, and that the fish 
you failed to relish had been conveyed at an enormous pricc 
from the Caspian or the Adriatic, like that gigantic turbot— 
spatium admirabile rhombi—upon which, according to Juvenal, 
Nero and his courtiers dined. It was, in fact, one of those 
eminently satisfactory dinners where nothing is placed before 
you that is not meant to be caten as well as inspected. 

Mr. Callanan, however, seemed to be of an unusually ab- 
stemious nature, for he was apparently satiated before any of the 
rest. 

“Why, you appear to have a bad appetite, Mr. Callanan,” said 
Lady Moore. 

“ Not at all, Lady Moore, thank you, I always satisfy nature.” 

“You are happy in being able to determine for yourself how 
much nature requires,” said the baronet. 

“I don’t believe ’tis possible to tell that,” cried Mr. Winkleson, 
who, being something of a gourmand, had, under the genial in- 
fluence of a good dinner, almost forgotten his late mishap. 

“Well, I confess I am fond of plain living,” replied Mr. 
Callanan, with the faintest shadow of a smile on his face. 

Rose's lip curled at the phrase “plain living,” as though she 
thought within herself: “He is really a very common man!" 
Yet she could scarcely help seeing that there was a certain dignity 
about Mr. Callanan’s manner which could not be observed in her 
aristocratic father. 

As the ladies rose to leave the room after dinner, Mr. Callanan 
said, with a touch of gallantry which he rarely exhibited :— 

“Ts it the custom here to desert the ladies after dinner ?” 

“Nay,” cried Frank, who had a happy knack of seeing the 
comic side of things: “tis rather the ladies that desert us.” 

“ Fie, sir!” exclaimed Lady Moore, with a playful smile: “ you 
are incorrigibly selfish.” 

“Well, I suppose Mr. Callanan is not going to run away from 
us,” said Frank. 

“T suppose I must show some respect for an old custom,” re- 
turned Mr. Callanan, with something like a sneer in his face. 

“ Of course, you will drink something, Mr. Callanan ?” said the 
baronet, when the ladies had gone. 

“T never drink,” replied Mr. Callanan, quictly. “It is one of 
my dull ways, I suppose.” 

“But on an occasion like this, you must be convivial,” cried 
Frank. “It would be rather awkward to see you sitting there 
beside us, like the Ghost of Banquo.” 

“Well, then, I'll take a glass of claret,” said Mr. Callanan, half 
filling the wine glass that lay before him. 
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“We were talking, awhile ago, about lawyers,” said the baronet 
carelessly, filling out a glass of Burgundy. “ Perhaps you happen 
to know a lawyer in Cork named Sharkey, Mr. Callanan ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Callanan, rather curtly, as he looked 
curiously into the baronet’s face. : 

“Is he considered a—a—respcectable practitioner ?” 

“ Well, I believe so.” 

“ A man of honour ?” 

“Well, that is a very vague word, Sir Annesley. I believe 
he is a lawyer in large practice; and probably must be honest, 
or he would scarcely be so much trusted.” 

“ The reason I asked you, Mr. Callanan,” said the baronct, with 
the same air of indifference, “is because I had some—well, some 
little transactions, let me say—with him not very long since. 
By-the-by, have you ever had occasion to employ him, Mr. 
Callanan?” 

“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Callanan, with some hesitation: “I 
found him reliable enough on the whole.” 

“Tt seems you don’t believe much in the high morality of 
lawyers, Mr. Callanan ?” Frank interposed. 

“Well, they require to be watched, I suppose,’ 
Callanan, with a dry smile. 

“It is certainly sad to think how few attorneys conduct them- 
selves like gentlemen,” observed the baronet. 

“You are perfectly right there, Sir Annesley,” said Mr. 
Winkleson, who did not appear to be quite so abstemious as 
Mr. Callanan ; “why, I never met an attorney at the tables of 
any of the Irish aristocracy ; and I met only one member of the 
bar—and that was the Attorney-General himself ; and it was at 
a Viceregal banquet.” 

“T scarcely think the fact of a lawyer dining at a nobleman’s 
table would satisfy me as to his character,” said Mr. Callanan. 

“Oh! you know the aristocracy are very select in thcir tastes, 
my dear sir,” returned Mr. Winkleson. “They know how to 
measure a man’s social worth better than any other class. The 
instincts of gentility cannot easily be deceived.” 

“With all respect, I have found these instincts sometimes ex- 
tremely coarse,’ Mr. Callanan exclaimed, rather vehemently. 

“Tam surprised to hear you say so,” said Sir Annesley ; “the 
gentry are always looked up to as the best models of refinement 
and good taste.” 

“ But I fear,” said Mr. Callanan, gravely, “they often disappoint 
those who look up to them in this way.” 

“] protest against any such insinuation,” cried Mr. Winkleson, 
who had already finished a bottle of Burgundy and seasoned it 
with a few glasses of brandy. “I have dined with the most 
illustrious noblemen in Ireland. In fact, while yet a young man, 
I was at the great dinner given by Marquis Cornwallis, to 
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celebrate the passing of the Act of Union—a highly agreeable 
and amiable nobleman he was, by-the-by ;—and I take leave to 
say that in all my experience I never met anything to equal the 
delicacy, the grace, the indescribable air of refinement, and all 
that sort of thing, that pervade the life of our aristocracy.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried Frank, ringing his glass on the table. 

“Perhaps, sir,” said Mr. Callanan, with a look of freezing 
scorn, “you judge of the characters of these eminent friends of 
yours by the excellence of their dinners.” 

“T am aware that the mercantile class cannot always appre- 
ciate a gentleman,” returned Mr. Winkleson, with a spasmodic 
movement of his uninjured eye, which is often observed in persons 
who are trying to pluck up courage in an emergency. “I for 
one am not inclined to deal harshly with the follies of the great. 
I am proud to belong to one of the oldest families in the United 
Kingdom, and I am no advocate of revolutionary sentiments. 
With your permission, Sir Annesley ”—standing on his fect 
rather unsteadily and holding his glass above his head—* I drink 
the nobility and gentry of Ireland.” 

The toast was drank as a matter of form, Mr. Callanan, how- 
ever, only touching his glass with his lips. “I hope I may be 
thought guilty of no rudeness,” said he, as soon as the excitement 
attendant on Mr. Winkleson’s ebullition had cooled down, “ when 
I say that I am one of those who consider a gentleman as 
responsible for his vices as the poorest man in the land. Nay, 
I would go farther, and say that he is far more guilty if he 
misconducts himself, for he should naturally be expected to be 
more sensitive as to the distinction between right and wrong.” 

“ But is not human nature much the same in all ranks of life ?” 
asked Frank ; “and, if this be so, surely it would be hard to 
blame any body of men for not being angels ?” 

“I believe a true aristocracy should show a refined conception 
of morality,” Charles interposed, “and should not make use of 
wealth and power to indulge their passions.” 

“That looks like another insinuation against the order to 
which I belong,” exclaimed Mr. Winkleson, with some show of 
bravado, “I really cannot sit here any longer listening to remarks 
which seem to refer to the nobility and gentry with contempt.” 

“ You profess to be a member of the aristocracy, then, your- 
self?” said Mr. Callanan, dryly. 

“Oh! most certainly, sir; that is my proud privilege,” replied 
the one-eyed gentleman, rising, and attempting to draw himself 
up in avery dignified manner, with a kind of tipsy solemnity. 
“ Many of my connections are leading members of the peerage. 
My brother, General George, is one of the most distinguished 
officers in His Majesty’s service. I would not be surprised if he 
should one day be honoured in the same way as the Duke of 
Wellington.” 
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“Where has he served?” asked Frank, with a smile. 
as I know you, you have never told me this.” 

“Oh! in many places,” returned Mr. Winkleson, with lofty 
generality. “He accompanied Wellington to the Peninsular War. 

“ But did not fight there >” Frank suggested. 

“Well, he was employ ed to see after the commissariat depart- 
ment, and accordingly was not in any engagement.” 

All present laughed at this acknowledgment. “Then he saw 
no fighting there,” said Frank, coolly. “Was he in any other 
place ?” 

“Oh! dear, yes. He was afterwards sent to reinforce General 
Ross, when that general was besieging New Orleans; but unfor- 
tunately he had an attack of dysentery on the voyage out, and 
was, consequently, invalided on landing ——” 

“ Till the conclusion of the war?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes. Peace was signed in the following year, and hercturned— 
I believe it was in 1814.” 

“So he did’nt lose a single drop of blood,” cried Frank. “He 
should be called the bloodless warrior. ’Tis well, at any rate, he 
did not die of dysentery out there. It would be too bad to 
perish ingloriously without striking a blow. I dare say he was 
not at Waterloo at all. Napoleon would probably have extin- 
cuished him there.” 

“ T see you are inclined to be too flippant, Mr. Frank,” said the 
one-eyed gentleman, who as he was now rapidly approaching the 
first stages of intoxication, thought fit to resent this contemptuous 
reference to the relative in w hom he took so much pride. “My 
brother is a very dis—distinguished man, and often has the Duke 
of Clarence at his table, sir, let me tell you !” 

“T hope we are not going to drift into personalities,” cried the 
baronet, rising; “I think we had better go and rejoin the 
ladies.” 

“T think I shall follow your advice,” said Mr. Callanan, also 
leaving his chair. Charles and Frank rose immediately after ; 
and Mr. Winkleson alone seemed unwilling to depart. 

“T shall have another glass or two before I join the ladies,” 
said that gentleman, hiccoughing after almost every word. “I 
mean to drink one parting cup. Perhaps you'll join me, Sir 
Annesley. Let us be Arcades ambo, as I often said to Lord 
Castletownroche, when we used to be hobnobbing together.” 

As they were leaving the room, a red head showed itself behind 
the door, and they saw a retreating figure hurrying towards the 
stairs. Sir Annesley knew that the red head and the retreating 
figure belonged to no less a person than Patt the Post, who some- 
times took the liberty of peeping through the keyhole, “to sec 
the way the ‘quality’ behaved whin they were dhrinkin’,” as he 
himself wou'd express it. “Oh! so you're there,” cried the 
baronet. 


“ Long 
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“Och! I’m everywhere, like bad weather,” said the postman, 
sheepishly taking off his battered hat, and scratching his head. 

“ Now that I see you here,” said Sir Annesley, “you could not 
do better than get Mr. Winkleson out of the house, and see him 
home safely. He’s scarcely in a fit condition to see the ladies.” 

“T’ll see afther the ould gintleman, never fear, your honor,” 
returned the postman, glad to find that he received a commission 
rather than a reprimand. 

Whether he imbibed any of the unconsumed wine himself 
before he performed this service for Mr. Winkleson, this history 
does not undertake to determine ; but it is remarkable that next 
day the decanters were perfectly empty, and that Patt, when 
questioned by the cook, explained the fact by saying that “ ould 
Winkleson dhrank it all before he left,’ and that “he had to 
hould him up to get him out of the house, and even carry him 
part of the way home on his back.” 

There seemed to be an unwonted flutter in the drawing-room 
when the gentlemen re-entered it. Lady Moore, with a strange 
expression in her face, advanced to meet Sir Annesley, and 
whispered something in his ear. His florid countenance grew 
almost purple with excitement, as he listened. 

“This is, indeed, a most humiliating circumstance!’ he ex- 
claimed aloud, unable to restrain his feelings. 

The fact was, that a poor lady, footsore and weary, had just 
arrived at Moore’s Court ; and, only a few minutes since, a servant 
had come into the drawing-room to inform Lady Moore that the 
stranger announced herself as Mrs. Donovan, Sir Annesley’s 
sister. 

“Let us call her in, poor thing,” said Lady Moore, whose 
sympathies seemed to be genuinely aroused. “She has come 
some distance, and must be tired. Yes, Annesley, I see you 
have no objection. I shall go and bring her in here myself.” 

The baronet’s face was clouded ; but he did not prevent her 
from leaving the room. In about a quarter of an hour, Lady 
Moore returned, accompanied by a pale-faced lady, who seemed 
fatigued and almost faint, like one who had gone through a long 
journey. She hesitated at the door, and glanced timidly at the 
baronet ; but Lady Moore gently urged her forward. 

“Why did you come to this house ?” asked the baronet, vio- 
lently. 

“I was driven to desperation by a bad husband,” the lady 
returned, after a minute’s hesitation. “I hope you will forgive 
me for coming here. Where could I fly, Annesley, but to my 
brother's ?” 

The baronet stared at her wrathfully. . “ So you want to repent 
now,” he said ; “I tell you ’tis too late.” 

“Don’t treat her harshly,” said Lady Moore, deprecatingly. 
“ Remember she is your sister.” 
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“ She did not remember that,” exclaimed the baronet, “ when 

she eloped from this house with the man she has now abandoned. 
She is no sister of mine, I say !” 

“Oh! don’t say that, Annesley,” said Lady Moore. “ The ties 
of nature are stronger than any worldly distinctions.” 

Rose Moore had watched this scene with intense interest. She 
now advanced towards the lady, and, taking her hand, said :— 

“So you are Aunt Julia?” 

“Yes, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Donovan, gently laying her 
hands on the girl’s shoulders and kissing her cheek. “ You are 
my niece—Rose—is not that your name ?” 

“Yes, that is my name,” said Rose, with some kindness in her 
tone. “I believe I never saw you before, Aunt. You have been 
unhappily married, have you not ?” 

The lady smiled sadly. “You seem to be very wise for one 
so young,” she said ; “it has not been a happy marriage; yet I 
think I did everything for the best. I hope we shall be friends,” she 
added, with a timid hesitancy, that was rather painful to witness. 

“ Surely, our own kindred must be our friends,” cried Rose, with 
emotion. “It is easy to see that you are a lady. It is easy 
to see that you are a Moore. Dear Aunt Julia,” she went on, 
kissing the lady’s pale cheek, “you must not distrust me; you 
know I am your kinswoman, and cannot treat you as a stranger.” 
Then, turning towards her father, who had stood by gloomily 
while these words had been interchanged, she said :—‘“ She is 
your sister, papa. Surely you will forgive her when you know 
how much she has suffered ?” 

The baronet, as if he were being gradually thawed down, 
advanced slowly towards Mrs. Donovan and shook hands with 
her rather formally. 

Aunt Deborah now stalked towards Mrs. Donovan, more with 
the air of a policeman than a sister, and bestowing on her a frigid 
salutation, exclaimed :— 

“Ah! Julia, why did you forget yourself so much as to marry 
that wicked, ungodly man ?” 

Her sister, even in her present sad condition, could scarcely 
refrain from laughter, on finding herself admonished in this sanc- 
timonious fashion. 

“ You are fortunate, at least, Deborah,” she said, “in not being 
marricd at all.” 

“T fear you must have read very few religious books,” observed 
Aunt Deborah, with profound solemnity. ‘“ You express yourself 
with too much levity, Julia.” 

“No doubt, Aunt Julia had something else to think of besides 
canting tracts,” interrupted Rose Moore, as she seated herself 
beside Mrs. Donovan. 

With a pious shrug of her angular shoulders, Aunt Deborah 
retreated to her former position. 
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Rose chatted with her newly-found aunt cheerfully and freely. 
She seemed to have flung away all her hauteur, and treated her 
relative with as much warmth as if she had known her since her 
childhood. 

The baronet, apparently more alive to his own offended dignity 
than to his sister’s sufferings, sat apart, wrapt in brooding silence. 

Mr. Vincent Callanan had observed the whole scene with 
curious interest; and when he reached his bedchamber that 
night, he muttered to himself, with a kind of grim self-satisfac- 
tion :— 

“So these are the noble principles that guide our aristocracy ! 
To betray the innocent, to oppress the poor, to live apart from 
others in solitary grandeur, as if they were gods; and to crush 
and trample down even a sister when she deviates from this law 
of pride! I have seen my model baronet, and do not find him 
much better than his father. He seems to be less of a villain 
and more of a coward. He interrupted himself suddenly, and 
seemed to be oppressed by some painful emotion ; then, growing 
calmer, “It is well,” he said, “I have come to the place where 
all my sorrows began. To-morrow I shall revisit the haunts of 
my childhood.” 

And that night Mr. Callanan dreamed of a beautiful, dark- 
eyed woman, who had held him to her breast and kissed away 
his tears, long, long ago. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


NEXT morning, during breakfast, Mr. Callanan appeared to be a 
little restless, as if his mind were agitated by some secret thoughts; 
and as soon as it was over he arose, and looking at Lady Moore, 
said :— 

“I must ask you, Lady Moore, to excuse my absence for a few 
hours, as I wish to take a solitary walk. It is, perhaps, a churlish 
privilege, but I wish to see some of the places I saw in by-gone 
years, and I would like to be alone.” 

“I should be sorry to deprive you of the pleasure of your 
walk,” returned Lady Moore politely. 

“IT may tell your ladyship that it is rather a mournful 
pleasure,” Mr. Callanan said, with a strange smile, as he left the 
room. 

He was soon walking quickly along the fine avenue, at either 
side of which the noble beech-trees waved their luxuriant 
branches, glittering with golden streaks of sunlight. Passing out 
into the road, he stopped abruptly, then turned towards the left, 
and, after proceeding in a straight line for about ten minutes, 
turned down the same rough path that the postman had pursued 
on the night of the thunderstorm. 

Ds 
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Every common object seemed to have for him an intense and 
absorbing interest. The hedges now gayly decked with summer 
flowers ; the peasants’ cabins, from whose quaint old chimneys 
wreaths of light blue smoke rose into the air; the ruins of some 
old mill, with its great whee! lying shattered and useless ;_ the 
hills, whose rugged lines were softened into beauty by their rich 
covering of arbutus and holly ; and the sea, which he could dimly 
descry, and whose booming he could hear even at that distance ; 
—all seemed to have some nameless charm for his heart. As he 
passed along by the deep glen, through which a thousand 
streams rushed down from the surrounding hills, he slackened his 
pace, and gazed around him thoughtfully and sadly. 

“How well I remember every spot around this place!” he 
murmured—* the scenes of my boyhood are as vividly impressed 
on my mind as if I saw them but yesterday. And yet it is so 
many years ago, and so many changes have taken place since 
then, that I really wonder I have not forgotten them. But no! 
the past, with all its sorrows, is branded on my mind far more 
distinctly than the present.” 

By this time he had reached the churchyard which had ex- 
cited the postman’s superstitious fears. He opened the gate, and 
entered with slow and hesitating steps. On every side he beheld 
the silent resting-places of the dead—some adorned with costly 
monuments, on which some choice epitaph was inscribed ; others 
marked out by a simple slab, briefly recording the name and the 
time of death; others distinguished by no memorial, but lost in 
the multitude of nameless graves. 

Traversing the humble cemetery until he came to the other 
side of the little church, Mr. Callanan approached a mound, at 
whose head was placed a plain stone with the following words 
rudely carved upon it :— 


“ SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MARY CALLANAN, 
WHO DIED ON THE 20TH OF MAV\, 1782, 

AGED TWENTY-THREE. , 

THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY HER FOSTER-PARENTS, 
TIMOTHY AND MARY CALLANAN.” 
Mr. Callanan calmly read over this inscription, then with one 
great sob dropped down upon his knees before the grave, until 
his face touched the grass. In this posture he remained for a 
few minutes, then slowly arose. He hurriedly dried the tears 
which had gathered in his eyes, and his sorrow seemed to give 
way to a sterner emotion. 

“Here lies one,” he cried, “who was formed by God for pure 
and noble ends, but whose youth and happiness were blighted by 
man’s villany. But for that she might be living to this day, 
whether poor or rich it matters little ; at least, she would always 
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have been true and good. Have I not often heard by what vile 
means her innocence was betrayed! She, who had none of the 
coarse instincts of a peasant, felt in her proud young heart that 
she was not unworthy to be the wife of one whom the world 
called a gentleman. Ah! how far above him she was in mind 
and heart! and what a noble life was hers, even in her misery 
and degradation! How passionately she loved me, with a love 
that was stronger than death! How often did I hear her say— 
when I could not realize it as I do now—hovw, in the first agony 
that followed the knowledge of her betrayal, she felt that only 
death could ease her pain, and that God then sent her a child to 
save her from despair. Oh! how gladly I would have given my 
wretched life, dear mother, to save you from a broken heart and 
an early grave!” 

He turned, as if he were about to depart, hesitated for a 
moment, and then once more cast a mournful glance upon the 
grave. Presently, his eyes again wandered towards the stone on 
which his mother’s name was carved. Then, moved by one of 
those strange impulses that possess even strong men in moments 
of overwrought feeling, he drew forth his handkerchief, and 
gently brushed away the dust that Jay upon the tombstone. 

“ She shall not remain unavenged much longer,” he murmured. 

With these words, he hastened out of the churchyard. 

Passing out through the gate, he proceeded along the same 
rugged path, but ere he had advanced many yards, he stopped 
to gaze on an object which is so frequently witnessed in Ireland 
that it seldom arouses any unwonted emotion. At some distance 
lay a ruined homestead, whose blackened walls presented a 
sickening aspect in the midst of the glorious sunshine and all the 
verdant loveliness of summer. Crossing the hedge that slightly 
obscured it from his view, he hastened towards the spot. It was, 
indeed, a sad ruin: the roof and the main portion of the humble 
dwelling—which once had all the sacredness of a home—were 
almost entirely gone ; and the hearth alone seemed to have sur- 
vived amid the general wreck. 

“ Another trace of the spoiler’s hand!” he muttered. “Here 
it was that she passed the years of her innocent girlhood. Here 
it was that I myself passed some of the first sad years of my life. 
And it was fe, too, that laid this home desolate! Nay, let me 
rather say it was his cursed race, which gained possession of this 
soil by perjury and apostasy, and which I shall, under Heaven, 
be the means of banishing from the land they have polluted.” 

He now came out again upon the road, and walked on thought- 
fully for some time. As he was proceeding along, a man with a 
billhook in his hand crossed his path. 

“Could you tell me, my good man,” said Mr. Callanan, “ where 
a woman named Flaherty dwells here? she was once. I believe, 
a scrvant at Moore’s Court:” 
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The man pointed in a certain direction. “Do you see that 
small thatched house at the end of the road?” he asked. Mr. 
Callanan nodded. “ Well, thin, there you are, sir,” said the man, 
walking away. 

Mr. Callanan quickened his pace, and soon arrived at the 
house in question—a wretched-looking cabin. On entering, he dis- 
covered an old woman of singular aspect, seated at the hearth, in 
the act of boiling some potatoes for her dinner. She did not ap- 
pear to be in an unpleasant mood, for she was croning some old 
Irish air in a low, and certainly not harmonious voice. 

“God save you!” said Mr. Callanan. 

“And you, too!” returned the old woman, turning round sud- 
denly, and eyeing the newcomer suspiciously from head to foot. 

“Your name is Flaherty, is it not ?” he asked. 

The old woman looked at him with considerable surprise. 

“My name is Nance Flaherty,” she said, not without some 
hesitation. “ But what can yer honour want wid the likes of me ?” 

“Well, I hope you don’t think I came to do you any harm,” 
said Mr. Callanan, who saw that she slightly distrusted him. “I 
only want to get a little information from you. Some friends of 
mine once lived in this part of the country, and I am anxious to 
know whether you could tell me anything about them.” 

“What people were they?” she cried, staring at him with 
renewed curiosity. “ What was their name?” 

“Callanan.” 

“Callanan! Sure, ’tisn’t Tim Callanan, you mane ?—the man 
that lived above there near the chapel ever so many years ago ?” 

“ Yes—tell me, what became of him. Is he dead ?” 

“TI suppose you know he wint across the ocean ?” 

“Yes—to America, I believe,” said Mr. Callanan, with his 
gaze still riveted on the woman. 

“Well, Tim wrote wan letther home—I bilieve ’tis near thirty 
years ago—an’ ’twas directed to mese’f; for, you see, Tim’s wife, 
Molly, was a gossip o’ mine.” 

“Indeed! and what was in this letter ?” 

“Well, it was to let me know that poor Molly was dead. She 
died a year afther they wint out. I haven't the letther now: I 
kep’ it a long time, but it wint to pieces on me at long last. I 
think I can remember the words Tim used, though; says he: 
‘Before my poor wife died, she was never done prayin’ for poor 
Mary— » 

“*Poor Mary!” Mr. Callanan repeated mechanically, with a 
curious glance at the old woman. 

“ And how did the letter conclude ?” he asked, in a faint voice. 

“Oh! there was a lot more, but I couldn’t think o’ the half of 
it. He said he had nobody in the world now, an’ would soon go 
to his ‘long home’ himself. He said, moreover, that he was 
most anxious to hear what become of poor Mary’s child—” 
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“O merciful God !” exclaimed Mr. Callanan. 

The old woman was startled at the words, and looked at her 
visitor with wild amazement. His face had a dull leaden hue, 
and drops of perspiration stood upon his brow. She approached 
him stealthily, and even ventured to lay her withered hand upon 
his shoulder. 

“So you knew Aer then—you knew poor Mary ?” 

“Who told you that, woman?” cried Mr. Callanan, with such 
fierceness that she started back in affright ; “ I never said I knew 
anyone.” 

“ But your face did, honey,” returned the old woman, with that 
extraordinary mixture of cunning and kindness which can, 
perhaps, be found nowhere out of Ireland. 

“Don’t enquire too closely into such matters, like a good 
woman!” said Mr. Callanan, gravely. He paused here abruptly, 
and glanced curiously around the wretched dwelling. “I sup- 
pose you are very poor,” he observed. 

“Poor !” echoed the woman, bitterly ; “what else could I be 
but poor? I have nothin’ o’ my own in the world, an’ on’y my 
son to depind on for the bit I ait.” 

“ And what work does he do?” Mr. Callanan inquired. 

“Oh! you may know him, sir—he’s Sir Annesley Moore’s 
postman. I suppose you weren't at the great house yourself, sir, 
or you might have seen him there ?” 

“Yes, I was there,” returned Mr. Callanan, evasively ; “and, 
now that you remind me of it, I think I have seen your son. I 
believe you were an old servant of that family yourself once ?” 

“’ Deed, then, yer honour knows more about me than I thought,” 
she muttered. “Yer honour has the advantage o’' me. I wasa 
servant at the great house yonder many a year ago; an’ many’s 
the change took place sence.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Ah! sure ’tis there I knew poor Mar, Callanan that I tould 
you of before—yer honour must have heard of her, for I noticed 
by yer look that——’” 

“ Never mind that,” Mr. Callanan interposed. “I suppose you 
were there in Sir Valentine’s time ?” 

“Why, there ag’in you know somethin’ about me,” cried the 
old woman, curiously scanning his face. “ Perhaps 1 may know 
who yer honour is ?” 

“It would do you no good to know,” said he, with a grave 
look. “But tell me this’—here his manner became almost spas- 
modic—* how did Sir Valentine die ?” 

“O Lord! Why do you ask me that?” the woman wildly 
exclaimed. “I was near him not long before he died. He 
refused to see anybody; he hated the sight of every mortal. 
You see, he married my lady—Sir Annesley’s mother, I mane— 
for money. Her father was rich; but she had no beauty, an’ I 
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b'lieve she had little love for him. An’ do you know what he 
used to say? ‘I never marri’d the woman I liked best.’” 

“He said that—did he?” Mr. Callanan asked, with a wild 
light in his eyes that resembled insanity. 

“’*Twas well known in the great house that he often spoke 
them words. But why did you spake to me of his death? He 
raved before he died; an’, as I said, he would see no one, an’ 
laste of ali, his own wife. He used to say, when there was no 
one nigh but mese’f—for, you see, I nursed him durin’ his last 
sickness——” 

“ What used he say ?” asked Mr. Callanan, impatiently. 

“He used to say that the curse o’ the family was fallin’ on 
himself.” 

“The curse of the family!” Mr. Callanan repeated, with that 
wild light still in his eyes. “ What does that mean ?” 

“ Listen,” said the old woman, once more advancing close to him, 
and placing her hand upon his shoulder. “ The first of the Moores 
o’ Moore’s Court was a distant relative of the great Gillapatrick 
O’Moore, the chief who fought ag’in the English in the days 
of ould Harry, who sint a Prodistant archbishop to change the faith 
o the people, an’ he offered the |: and o the ould lords that would’nt 
change to every distant cousin o’ the family that ¢arned over. 
W ell, among thim who turned over and joined the English was 
Garret Moore (he threw away the O, you see), a distant cousin 
o’ the family. An’ they came to a part of this country where 
there was a monasthery; and they say Garret Moore was the 
first to point out the place where the poor monks lived, for he 
pretinded to be a ragin’ fierce Prodistant entirely. ‘Let us rob 
the place and thin burn it down,’ cries Garret ; an’ with that he 
breaks in the gate, an’ collects all the goolden chalices an’ 
ornamints, an’ carries as much as he can with him ; an’ the others 
do the same; an’ thin they hack and kill the poor friars without 
a bit o’ mercy. Some o’ thim escaped over the walls; but the 
most o’ thim were murthered in could blood. An’ they say 
that one friar that was killed by Garret himself gave him his 
curse when he was dyin’. An’ the curse was this: That, what- 
ever his family should possess, hereafter, should be always 
slippin’ from their grasp, an’ that they should be dhrained out 
o’ the country at last ; an’ that a time should come whin the sins 
of Garret himse’f an’ those that were to come afther him should 
bring down God’s vingeance on their heads, so that some o’ thim 
should have a Hell even on earth.” 

“Oh! woman, your story is terribly real,” exclaimed Mr. 
Callanan, with eyes that seemed to be literally on flame with 
passionate exultation: “that curse wili fall upon the family 
soon.” 

“ All o’ them?” the woman inquired, with a strange feeling of 
superstitious dread at the solemn tone which her visitor's voice 
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had assumed as he uttered those terrible words. “The curse 
didn’t say they would a// be lost. It said that every acre o’ land 
that the family should cver possess would go into the hands o’ 
sthrangers ; but, it said, too, that if ever any of the Moores should 
marry a Catholic, an’ have a ciuid that should be given up to 
God, thin, whoever that might be, it would be the last of thim 
all, ‘an’ so,’ says the dyin’ friar, ‘there is no chance for any o’ ye 
to gain Heaven but by losin’ all on earth.’ Sure that part o’ the 
curse may come thrue ; an’ may God grant it I pray!” 

“T shall not detain you any longer,” said Mr. Callanan, as he 
took a gold coin from his pocket and handed it to the old woman. 

“Oh! may the Lord reward you, sir!” cried Nance Flaherty, 
following him to the door, as he hurried out of the house. 

With his face bent thoughtfully on the ground, and his lips set 
with the energy of an unflinching purpose, Mr. Callanan hastened 
back to Moore’s Court. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

FOREMOST among the natural curiosities of Ireland, stands the 
celebrated plateau of columnar basalt situated on the northern 
coast of Antrim. This magnificent deposit, regarded either as 
to extent, or as to the grandeur and variety displayed in the 
wonderful arrangement of its symmetric formations, must rank 
as one of the most beautiful and striking phenomena of the 
kind exhibited on the surface of the globe. That portion 
of the range which is the main attraction to the tourist, lies nine 
miles north-east of Coleraine. From the abrupt cliffs here bor- 
dering the coast, one of the columnar beds of basalt dips 
gradually into the sea, forming in parts of its descent a series of 
superb natural colonnades and groups of prisms, resembling the 
creations of some Cyclopean architecture. This locality is 
known in Irish as Clochan-nabh Fomharaigh, “the stepping 
stones of the Fomorians,” a race of pirates who, at a very remote 
period, infested these shores, and, having annihilated the colony 
of the Nemedians in the celebrated battle of Tory Island, took 
possession ofthe country. The memory of their leader, the re- 
nowned “ Balor of the mighty blows,” was long preserved by 
tradition, and his exploits, together with those of his followers, 
being distorted in popular legend, the pirates were magnified 
into giants, and this locality named after them the Giant’s Cause- 
Way. * 

The Causeway is divided into three sections or plateaux, known 
as the Little, Middle (or Honeycomb), and the Great Causeway. 


* “ Trish Names of Places.” 
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The Great Causeway is at low water more than six hundred feet 
in iength. It is composed of many thousand basaltic columns, 
most of them pentagonal or hexagonal prisms, all irregular, yet 
forming, where of equal altitude, a plain surface, the sides of each 
corresponding exactly with those of the columns contiguous to 
it, and with such perfection that nothing can penetrate between 
the joints. Each pillar is in itself a study, being composed not 
of one entire stone, but divided into several blocks, varying from 
one foot to eighteen inches in length. These sections do not 
unite with level surfaces, but with concave and convex extremi- 
ties, the convexity of the one stone corresponding with the con- 
cavity of the other. 

The student who may be startled by the interrogatory in 
Mageoghan’s History of Ireland, “Is the Giant’s Causeway a worl: 
of nature or of art ?”—a question formerly in dispute among th« 
learned—need not be referred to geological science to assist him 
in arriving at a solution. Sir James Ware thus remarks in hi 
“Antiquities of Ireland:”-—* We call that the work of human art, 
which is effected according to the rules of human knowledge ; i: 
men had designed to make a firm work of pillars, so united as to 
make a close and firm surface on the top, they would, by observ- 
ing the rules of geometry, have made none but triangular, square 
or hexagonal pillars. But as the Causeway is composed of pillars, 
whose sections consist of unequal-sided polygons, every pilla: 
having its side fitted to match the contiguous one, this surprising 
structure is evidently the work of a superior agent. The juncturc 
of the several stones, effected by a most curious articulation which 
could not be accomplished without infinite labour, also’shows this 
work to be the effect of nature.” 

The prismatic form which the basalt frequently assumes, is 
accounted for by geologists as the result of contraction on the 
cooling of the lava flow, this species of rock being of igneous 
origin, occurring both in the Trap and Volcanic series. The 
prisms are in general found at right angles to the greatest exten- 
sion of the lava bed; the planes of columnar crystallization 
striking from the primary cooling surface toward the centre of 
the mass. 

In the wild and lonely magnificence of the scenery of the 
Causeway, there is a singular suggestiveness and weird sublimity. 
Contemplating the dense array of those myriad columns—here 
towering in the majesty of their beautiful formation ; here clus- 
tered in a variety of groups wonderfully picturesque ; here ranged 
with the order and symmetry of art—the imagination seems trans- 
ported among the ruins of some primeval sanctuary of nature, 
destined to perpetuate the marvels of that distant morning of 
time when this giant pavement was first sprinkled with the billowy 
foam, and the newly-born earth poured forth her homage to the 
Creator in the solemn diapason of the deep. 
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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


A PASSING reference by an eminent statesman of our time to the 
distinguished diplomatist and philosophical writer who has been 
selected as the subject of this paper, suggested to the compiler of 
these’ biographical sketches the idea of endeavouring to briefly 
indicate the scope and tendency of those works that acquired for 
Joseph de Maistre a European reputation. Indeed, a series of 
pen-and-ink portraits of Continental Catholic celebrities, roughly 
outlined though they be, in which the author of the Conszderations 
sur la Franceand the Soirées de St. Petersbourg should not occupy 
a prominent place, would be like the typical play with the name 
rdle omitted. 

One of those great primordial thinkers who, if he had not 
entirely moulded and directed the thought of his epoch, at least 
transfused into the moribund society of a degenerate age the vital 
sap of sound principles, and helped to save from utter extinction, 
from the corrosive and dissolvent action of triumphant sophistry, 
some still venerated remnants of the old Christian and Catholic 
order, the grand figure of Joseph de Maistre looms large and 
lustrous in the midst of the dark and dismal retrospect which, 
viewed in its religious and moral aspects, the history of the closing 
years of the eighteenth and the opening of the present century 
presents to the contemplation of the thoughtful historical enquirer. 
Although he never ambitioned founding a school, being wholly 
divested of that narrow individualism which has dwarfed so many 
lesser intellects, and finding in the Church, with whose Catholic 
genius he was essentially and deeply imbued, all that could satisfy 
his lofty mind and broad sympathies, he may be regarded as the 
highest intellectual type of the Catholic writer, the exemplar, to 
a great extent, of those who have followed in his wake, the 
Bonalds, Chateaubriands, Genoudes, Cortes, Veuillots, &c., who 
seem to have been providentially called to do the work of lay 
Christian apologists, and, in critical times, loyally and effectively 
supplement that official defence of the Church, which is the special 
function of the Ecclesia docens. The first lay publicist who ven- 
tured to treat questions until then exclusively reserved to eccle- 
siastics, strong reasons impelled him—one might say compelled him, 
so pressing was the need of such a combatant in the then sadly thin- 
ned ranks of the defenders of the Christian constitution of civil 
society, against which the Revolution, in its first wild outburst, 
had hurled all its forces—to enter the polemical lists and grapple 
with the common foe on the ground of philosophic argument, 
challenging his opponents to a searching discussion of first prin- 
ciples. 
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A thousand causes had long combined to weaken the sacerdotal 
order, despoiled, exiled, and massacred by the Revolution, which 
had swept like a tornado over Western Europe. The civil con- 
stitution of the clergy—consequence and chastisement of the decla- 
ration of 1682—had manacled and degraded the French priesthood, 
whose chronic contests with the Parliament of Paris under the old 
régime were like the mutterings of the gathering storm, the 
sinister forebodings of still graver conflicts between the spiritual 
and temporal powers culminating in the unhallowed divorce pro- 
claimed by the apostles of the new order in their gospel of revolt, 
the famous “principles of 89.” Long ravaged by the three 
moral plagues of Gallicanism, Jansenism, and Voltaireanism, with 
which the clergy and aristocracy were more or less infected, 
France saw itself deprived of one of the most militant orders in 
the Church, the firmest support of the Holy Sce and the ablest 
opponent of philosophism, at a time when it most needed them. 
Expelled from England in 1604, from Venice in 1606, from 
France in 1764, and from nearly every European state and their 
colonial dependencies, the Jesuits, like their Divine Master, were 
without a place whereon to lay their heads. Struck at in its head 
and its members, the Church was being stripped of every vestige 
of independent action, notably in the Austrian dominions by 
Joseph II., and in Italy by the Duke of Parma, in pursuance of 
that systematic, concerted plan of oppression and spoliation of 
which it has been reserved to our days to witness the complete 
development, and recognise in the disaster of Sadowa, the extinc- 
tion of the petty sovereignties of Parma and Modena, as well as 
the long ostracism of the Bourbon princes from power, the retri- 
butive justice of Him “who executeth the judgment for them who 
suffer wrong.” Louis XV., who allowed the ancient Catholic 
kingdom of Poland, once the bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, to be erased from the map of Europe without the pretence 
of war, or even the colour of right—‘“the first great breach in the 
modern political system of Europe,” as Burke called it—was also 

forging fetters for the Church, instead of being less harmfully 
engaged, like his successor, in forging locks at Versailles—sump- 

tuous Versailles! long stripped of its regal splendour, and now only 

a name for guide-book compilers and exploiters of the tourist 

mania to conjure with—where this modern Sardanap2'us enjoyed 

his semi-pagan, semi-Mahommedan fool’s paradise, until his putrid 

remains were hurriedly consigned to the vaults of St. Denis, to be 

disentombed years later, and unceremoniously flung into a fosse 

commune by rude, rough rabble hands, when the destroying angel 

(or demon) of Democracy rose in his wrath and swept away every 

vestige of the decrepid old monarchy. While the Greek schism, 

exalted and transmuted into Muscovite Czarasim or Czsarism, 

dominated the east, Voltaireanism the west, and the various 

forms of Protestantism divided northern and central Europe, a 
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new invasion of the barbarians seized upon Rome and turncd the 
city of the Popes into an atheistic republic, whose birth was inaugu- 
rated by sacrilegious orgies. In all Europe there was not a man 
of genius or a power really devoted to the Church. Everywhere 
kings and statesmen struck at the sacerdotal order in the hope of 
erecting upon the ruins of priestly power a monarchical despo- 
tism, now menaced in its turn by a worse despotism—the despo- 
tism of the xouvelles couches sociales. In France the old athletes 
of the sacred militia had descended into the tomb, and the young 
recruits, slowly advancing to take their places in the ranks, were 
necessarily few: the enemy, with fatal forethought, having cut off 
the supplies. “During this species of interstice which, in other 
respects, will not be lost to religion, I do not see” says De 
Maistre—writing at the time, and with all the startling evidences 
of the great changes wrought by the Revolution before his eyes— 
“TI do not see why men of the world, drawn by their inclinations 
to serious studies, should not range themselves alongside the de- 
fenders of the holiest of causes. Even if they only served to fill the 
gaps in the army of the Lord, they could not be fairly denied the 
merit of those courageous women who have been sometimes seen 
to mount the ramparts of a besieged city to distract the eyes of 
the enemy. Another consideration, too, encouraged me nota 
little. The priest who defends religion, no doubt does his duty, 
and merits our esteem; but to numbers of unreflecting or pre- 
occupied men, he seems to be defending his own cause, and, 
although his good faith is equal to ours, every observer must have 
had a thousand opportunities of perceiving that the unbeliever is 
less distrustful of the man of the world, and often allows himself 
to be come at without the least repugnance. Now, all those who 
have closely examined this wild and flighty bird, know that it is 
incomparably more difficult to get at him than to seize him. Will 
I be permitted to say: if aman who has all his life been occupied 
with an important subject to which he has devoted every moment 
he could spare, and who has directed all his knowledge to that 
end—if this man, I say, feels within him, I know not what unde- 
finable force which makes him feel the need of dissiminating his 
ideas, doubtless he ought to distrust the illusions of self-love ; 
still he has, perhaps, some right to think that there is something 
in this kind of inspiration, particularly if it is not wholly dis- 
approved of by others.”* This conception of the function of lay 
Catholic publicist has long ceased to bea novelty, and it is greatly 
owing to the impulse to this species of propagandism which the 
encouraging and stimulating example of De Maistre supplied, 
that we owe the foundation and rapid growth of a school of 
writers who, thoroughly ez rapport with Rome, have proved that 
the Church is no friend to obscurantism, or intellectual stagnation. 





* Preface to the treatise, Du /ape. 
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“TI am ever convinced,” says an eminent French bishop, referring 
to the action of laymen in the Church, “that God more than ever 
callsthem to become not only docile children of His household, 
but active workers and armed soldiers precisely to baffle the 
hypocritical manceuvres of that impious system disguised under 
the name of lay state, lay power, lay society, which, in the mind 
of its authors, would signify the state, power, and society without 
religion. It is then to prove to the world that laicism and religion 
are in no way antagonistic, that in our days God has raised up 
those innumerable armies of pious laymen whom, in almost every 
country in the Catholic world, and particularly in France, He has 
made the propagators of the faith, the instruments of charity, and 
the auxiliaries of the apostolic ministry.” * And Mer. Dupanloup, 
with that breadth of view so characteristic of him, in the third 
volume of his great work on higher intellectual education, says, 
“In the order of truth, as in the order of charity, laymen may 
lend a valuable concurrence to the Church. Not to speak here 
of contemporaries, whose names are sufficiently illustrious—Pru- 
dentius, St. Prosper, Lactantius, St. Justin, Athenagoras, Aristides, 
and Minutius Felix were laymen. Certainly to fill an honourable 
place in the ranks of the athletes of religion, and devote his life 
and talents to the defence of the great religious truths, which are, 
at the same time, the highest social truths, cannot be the mission 
of all, but itis assuredly a grand and noble destiny.”+ 

It is strange that a life so full of action and influence as De 
Maistre’s, placed as he was in the fore-front rank of the diploma- 
tists and writers of his time, should not have found a competent 
biographer to give us a faithful picture of the ve zvtime, as well 
as the public career of one who, standing as it were between two 
eventful periods, between the receding past, bearing away with it 
the last wrecks of the old feudal system, and the near future, full 
of mystery and menace, disclosing dim vistas of another age, was 
eye-witness of one of the most extraordinary and momentous 
events in the world’s history. Buta modern poct has said— 


‘* The world knows nothing of its greatest men ;” 


and the saying is in part truc of De Maistre, as of those meteoric 
minds whose transient brilliancy shed a momentary gleam across 
some gloomy phase in the history ofa people at one of those cri- 
tical epochs when they seem to have lost their way in the world’s 
wilderness :— 
** Such souls, 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 

A voice that in the distance far away 

’Wakens the slumbering ages.” 





* Letter from the Bishop of Langres to Montalembert, on the part laymen may take 
in discussions relative to the affairs of the Church 
+ Lettres aux hommes du monde, p. 430. 
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The materials for a biographical sketch are scanty and easily 
exhausted. Count Joseph de Maistre, who joined nobility of 
mind to nobility of blood, was a native of Savoy, a country sin- 
gularly productive in men of genius—/e//us clara viris—the natal 
ground of St. Bernard de Menthon, the apostle of the Alps; St. 
Francis de Sales, the new Doctor of the Church; President Favre, 
the celebrated jurist, and friend and co-operator of the great 
Bishop of Geneva in the establishment of the Academy Florimon- 
tana; the grammarian, Vaugelas; the historians, St. Réal and 
Michaud ; the venerable and erudite Cardinal Gerdil, who would 
have probably succeeded Pius VI. in the Papal chair, were it not 
for his great age ; Mgr. Dupanloup, the late illustrious Bishop of 
Orleans; andof many others illustrious in arms and arts—from that 
brave André de Montfort, who, besieged in the citadel of Nice 
by the combined fleets of Soliman and Francis I., haughtily re- 
plicd to the summons to surrender, “Je me nomme Montfort, 
Montfort ne se rend; mes armoires sont des pals, et ma devise 
est, il faut tenir!” to that other deau sabreur, General Mollard, 
the hero of San Martino. Born at Chambery, on the 1st of April, 
1754, he was the eldest of a family of ten, issue of the marriage of 
Ccunt Francis Xavier de Maistre, President of the Savoy Senate, 
and Christine de Metz, daughter of the learned Senator Joseph 
de Metz. Destined for the magistracy, his studies were early 
directed to that end by his maternal grandfather, who simultane- 
ously cultivated the nascent talents of his younger brother, Xavier 
de Maistre, subsequently a general in the Russian service, and the 
author of some works of fiction that have attained considerable 
ce'ebrity. The elder brother was a very hard reader, and, endowed 
with a retentive memory, made very rapid progress under the 
tutelage of the Jesuits at their College in Chambery, from whence, 
in time, he was sent to the University of Turin. Fifteen hours 
daily were devoted to the assiduous study of jurisprudence, ma- 
thematics, and ancient and modern languages. At a later period, 
we are told, he acquired the habit, which he seems to have never 
abandoned, of copying extracts from all the books he read, and 
noting down those suggestions to which he afterwards gave a 
more finished and definite form, a process of mental culture which, 
adopted by a less methodical or appreciative student, would only 
result in the accumulation of so much learned lumber. It is also 
noted as a very characteristic trait, early revealing his intuitive 
respect for the principle of authority, of which every page of his 
writings bears the imprint, that he never, during his entire univer- 
sity career, took up the reading of any book without having first 
written to his parents to get permission. “ My mother,” he used 
to say, “ was an angel to whom God had lent a body. I would 
never do anything without an order or an advice from her; my 
happiness was to divine her wishes in my regard, and I was like 
the youngest of my sisters in her hands.” Having finished his 
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university course at twenty, he returned to Chambery, to be 
promptly raised to the rank of senator. Several years glided by 
in studious retirement, in the honourable service of his country, 
and in the tranquil enjoyment of domestic happiness (he had 
married Mdlle. de Morand, by whom he had three children, a son 
and two daughters, after his return to Savoy), when the revolu- 
tionary storm, which he had already foreseen, broke over Europe. 
On September 22nd, 1792, the French troops, under thecommand 
of Montesquiou, crossed the Alps and invaded Savoy, thence- 
forward annexed to France as the department of Mont Blanc. 
The next day the King Victor Amadeus III. fled, followed by 
De Maistre, who succeeded in gaining the valley of Aosta, to quit 
it four or five years later, and proceed with his family to Turin, 
Meanwhile a sojourn at Lausanne, where he found a temporary 
resting-place and a shelter from the storm, afforded him sufficient 
leisure to elaborate his great work, Considerations sur la France, 
which made its appearance in 1796, was hailed with delight by 
the adherents of the fallen monarchy, and raised the drooping 
courage of many families, victims, like himself, of the terrible 
Quatre-vingt-treise. “M.de Maistre,” says a recent writer, “ is 
the grand adversary of the Revolution. It profoundly troubled 
his life, stripped him of his possessions, drove him from exile to 
exile, kept him fifteen years separated from his family in that hard 
mission at St. Petersburgh, where his devotion to the interests of the 
House of Savoy brought him hardly anything from his court but 
humiliation and disgust. That long sojourn in Russia, in the midst 
of a brilliant society where, while actively advancing the cause of 
truth, he cultivated the most distinguished friendships, allowed 
him, at a favourable distance, to fix a calm and penetrating glance 
upon the succession of revolutionary events. The vengeance he 
took upon the Revolution was to consider it. He saw it marked 
with the seal of the Beast, and noted its true origin. His Coz- 
siderations sur la France disclosed to him, in 1796, the depth of 
the evil, and the only possible remedy.” * The book, which had 
the double distinction of being condemned by the Directory and 
praised by Louis XVIII., created a profound sensation, and made 
an imperishable name for the author, henceforward recognised by 
all whose recognition was of any value as one of the master- 
minds of the age. Summoned in 1798 from Lausanne, where he 
had made the acquaintance of Necker and his celebrated daugh- 
ter, Madame de Staé!+—a thoughtful observer, like himself, of the 





* Soseph de Maistre, par Louis Moreau, pp. 4, 5. 
+ De Maistre said of this remarkable woman : *‘ Ah! if Madame de Staél had been 
a Catholic, she had been adorable in place of being famous.” Of her Considerations sur 
la Revolution Francaise, hesays: ‘* Nowhere hasshe displayed more distinguished) 
“talent, but it is the talent ofevil. Allthe errors of the Kevolution are there concentrated 
and sublimated. Any man who can read this work without getting angry, may have 
been born in France, but he isn’ta Frenchman. Whenthese kind of works will bede- 
spised as much as they deserve, the Revolution will be ended.” 
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Revolution, but from a totally different standpoint—he rejoined 
his sovereign, Charles Emmanuel IV., who, driven from his capi- 
tal on December loth, 1798, by the victorious French, still pursuing 
their conquering and aggressive march, had taken refuge in 
Tuscany, and finally retired to Sardinia. The same year De 
Maistre set out for Venice, where he remained until the expul- 
sion of the French from Piedmont by the combined forces of the 
Austrians and Russians enabled him to return and fill the office 
of Regent of the Royal Chancellery, and other important func- 
tions conferred upon him upon his arrival at Cagliari, in January, 
1800. After remaining nearly two years at Cagliari, he was sent, 
in September, 1802, as ambassador to St. Petersburgh, which he 
rcached, May 13th, 1803. Here isa rapid outlineof the life of hui.:i- 
liations and trials his Sardinian majesty inflicted upon his noble 
servant, sketched by the writer just quoted : “ He is sent abruptly 
across Italy and Germany to St. Petersburgh, ‘ unique whirlpool of 
luxury and expenditure in Europe,’ and no account is kept of the 
expenses of his journey. Separated for years from his wife and 
children, he is reduced to actual distress. His treatment is thus 
arranged : Madame de Maistre, left alone in Turin, sells her plate 
to make out her subsistence. From a lodging given up by a 
dentist, which he quits,.unable to pay the rent, and another lodg- 
ing vacated by an opera singer, he is obliged to go to the inn. 
He cannot appear at the Russian court fétes, where his presence 
is required, for want of a coat or a decoration his gracious master 
obstinately refuses him. His patience and resources exhausted, 
he writes to the Chevalier de Rossi: ‘ The fates are against me. I 
send you a leaf of my account-book, as it is scrawled by my valet 
de chambre. Read this beautiful document; you'll admire the 
price of the slight repast I take athome. You'll tell me I have 
the hope of being paid in Sardinia; but what can my wife buy 
with a hope? If there was the least shadow of delicacy and real 
attachment to his majesty in that country, I wouldn’t send you 
this letter. What! do you want to force me to quarrel all the year 
round for this beggarly sum? It is horrible and insupportable. 
Iam ashamed of it, as if I were wrong. I am eaten out of house 
and home. Notwithstanding this sacrifice, I cannot wait unti! 
February. They refuse himeverything. Twice he sends in his 
resignation, twice it is refused; and he resigns himself to undergo 
to the last, not only the sufferings of this incredible destitution, 
but also all the suspicions, insults, and silly and brutal dictations 
which this scurvy court pours out upon the most intelligent and 
active zeal. At length, the Restoration accomplished, pursued by 
the same jealousies, harrassed by the same distrust, misunderstood 
by the royalty that knows neither how to reward his services, nor 
at least indemnify him for the entire loss of his fortune confis- 
cated by the French Revolution, he dies, leaving his children for 
their sole inheritance a piece of land hardly worth a hundred 
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thousand francs, which a generous loan from M. de Blacas 
enabled him to purchase.”* As a solace, however, for the treat- 
ment he received from his sovereign, he received a most flattering 
reception from the Emperor of Russia and his whole court, as 
well as the aristocratic sa/ons of the capital, where his brilliant 
conversational powers, full of French grace and scholarly tone, 
heightened the favourable impression already produced by his 
Considerations. “His genius, poured out upon every subject he 
touched,” says M. Cretineau-Joly, “left its vivid impress upon 
each. Possessed with the love of the true, the good, and the just. 
Joseph de Maistre had acquired at St. Petersburgh a position as 
novel as it was franchée. Ardent Catholic, he had created it for 
himselfamong schismatic Greeks, who honoured his faith,esteemed 
his private virtues, and were proud of his genius.’+ In this 
milieu, not over favourable, one would imagine, to the quiet, 
studious pursuit of literature and philosophy, some of his best 
works were written. 

Recalled in 1817, the highest titles and dignities in the king’s 
gift were conferred upon him, but he did not live long to enjoy 
them. Years of sorrow and suffering, and much anxious thought 
—an anxiety not merely personal, but allied to a profound solici- 
tude for .e state of society in the evil days in which his lot was 
cast, and for the future of Christian civilization—had broken 
down his health ; and in the midst of the sinister rumours that 
heralded the revolutionary commotion of #821, which made him 
suddenly exclaim, when the council of ministers were debating 
important legislative changes, “Gentlemen, the ground trembles, 
and you want to build!” his great soul quitted this carth, where 
the jarring of petty passions and petty interests make eternal 
Babel, with the mournful expressign upon his lips, “ Je meurs 
avec !’ Europe!’ De Maistre died on tha26th of February ; on the 
10th of March the revolution broke ott at Turin, and Victor 
Emmanuel I. abdicated in favour of his, brother, Charles Felix 
Duke of Genevois. 

I reserve to a concluding paper a consideration of the general 
purport of De Maistre’s writings, which may be very profitably 
studied at the present critical juncture in European affairs. 


R. F. O'CONNOR. 





* Moreau, of. cit. 
¢ Hist. de la Campagnie de Jesus, t. vi. 





